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SIMILES. 
66 H, miss—missis !” 

J leaned out of the window, and, with a re 
spousive smile, looked down on the black face 
shining up at me. 

‘Well, Dinah 7?” 

“\‘ Dat—dat pie, missis” (she stuftered when ex- 
cited); ‘it wa’—was jus’ like you !” 

My smile blossomed nto a hearty laugh; at 
which Dinah grew serious, and, saaking her head 
slowly from side to side, to help her to express the 
strength with which she held the truth, she said, 
more earnestly, ‘‘’Zwas, missis, suah! I, I tink ob 
it de moment I see yer !” 

The pie was an apple pie—a hummocky thing, 
flaky, of a tawny brown ; anda little broken up, 
moreover, having suffered from an accident. I kuew 
that they frowned on pastry at my neighbors’ ; 
but, thinking Dinah might not be as dyspeptic a3 
the other members of the household, I had told 
Nora to take the pie over to her. It had evidently 
gore to the right spot ; and the joys of memory, 
mingling with some flickering joys of hope, had 
mcved her to this expression of gratitude mixed 
with admiration. 

‘*Thank you, Dinah !” 

I dropped it into her waiting ears, speaking 
heartily, but laughing still as I closed the window 
and sat down to my sewing. The funny thought 

-that my face was tawny, and knobby, and a little 
‘damaged by the years which had ran over it, 
amused me and brought bubbles of laughter to 
the surface for some time. Yet, after all, I knew 
exactly what the compliment was with which Di- 
nah intended to angle for another dessert. ‘‘ Dat 
pie was good, and so is you, missis!” That is what 
she meant. Seizing the one idea of her perfect 
satisfaction with it, in her “lively sense of favors 
to come,” she could find rothing more pat to say 
than tbat the donor suited her just so. 

I used to be grievously troubled by reading the 
similes whic Solomon selected when praising the 

*queen of his affections. I couldn't, for the life of 
me, make a beautiful face out of a pair of fish- 
pools, a tower, and a flock of sheep coming up 
from the washing. But Dinah explains it to me. 
The nose of the King’s lady-love was not awry, 
nor retroussé, nor ill-proportioned ; it was straight 
and symmetrical, like a fine tower. Her eyes were 
not dull and muddy, nor bright with mere surface 
glitter; they were translucent, and full of a sweet, 
throbbing light, like the deep, clear, gravelly 
pools, Her teeth were not crooked, nor neglected, 
but even, and white ; and, whenever her lips 
parted, they gave one the sense of purity. 

Yes ; Dinah helps me with the Orientals.. Their 
parables, and proverbs, and poetry, come out of 
the mist in the light of her simplicity. But the 
rough, coarse Occidentals—these border-men who 
are enriching our rhetoric in spite of our protests 
—are beginning to trouble me more than the sub- 
tle children of the East, 

What is ‘‘your level best”? Why level? Is it 
taken from the hound, stretching himself out into 
almost a straight line when he runs at his utter- 
most? Is it high tide? Is it the full measure, 
Swept by the evening-stick ? We drop off that last 
suggestion, however. The ‘‘ good measure, press- 
ed down, and shaken together, and running 
over,” has the nine points of possession, and is so 
much better, 

We have puzzled our heads, too, in a feebly in- 
tricate way, over the meaning of a “ sguare meal.” 
Why square ? If you have patience, let me des- 
cribe to you a fearful process by which we have 
struggled toward it. Any one who is reading a 
solid article like this will, of course, know that 
the Utilitarians (so shamefully and ignorantly 
stigmatized, you will remember, by Lecky, as ad- 
vocates of “the selfish theory”), the Utilitarians 





affirm that “right” is a complex word, capable of 
analytis, and that it always means fitted to effect 
an end—adapted to produce some purposed re- 
sult. 

Now, even your “‘right-angle”—I bope no one 
is going to turn back here. Hold on to our skirts, 
and we will surely bring you out!—even your 
right-angle, that puzzle-test with which the intu- 
itionists try the souls of their analyzing opponents, 
is called so because of the common use of it all 
over the world—in building, and other ways man- 
ifold—where the perpendicular meets the horizon- 
tal. Any variation, any slant of either line, gives 
the pain of insecurity, and incorrectaess. It is 
rot the right-angle to satisfy us. 

There! Weare insight of Dinah again. Now 
we are all right. For, you see, the square is the 
very completeness of right-angledom. And a 
‘*square meal” is one which thoroughly satisfies. 

We can get at the meaning of these men who 
tuck their pantaloons into their boots, and wear 
slouched felts, a great deal quicker when they as- 
sure us that such a man’s head is ‘‘level.” We 
only need to watch the masons and ecarpentera, 
fussing anxiously over their walls and timbers 
till the air-bubble in the spirit-level stands still in 
the center, and then see how their fazes clear up, 
and they cheerily turn to something else. 

But why call the man who pleases you ‘a 
brick”? ; 

Dinah does not help me much bere. even 
the right-angles take me only lialf-way. I have 
perdered on this until it seemed asif the brick 
was in my bat, and my head anything but level; 
but I cannot make it out. A brick will absorb a 
gocd deal of moisture, and possibly the simile may 
have started in saloons, where the power of ab: 
sorption js the most praiseworthy quality. A 
brick, also, will generally stay where you put it; 
but when you say that a wan is ‘‘a brick,” it is 
hardly equivalent to saying ‘‘ you know where to 
find him.” Reluctantly, we are compelled to give 
this up. Ifthe author of the figure could by any 
possibility be discovered and brought forward to 
explain, it would be a great comfort. 

We restrain ourselves from going any further in 
this direction. The key of interpretation is in the 
hands cf our appreciative readers; and thatis all 
we got from Dinah. But what a power there is in 
a pat similitude ! Let there be a spice of humor in 
it, or a flash of wit, or a practical suggestion, or an 
appeal to what we thoroughly know, or a glance 
at what most interests us—how it enriches dis- 
course, and barbs incisive thoughts, and makes 
even unwelcome truths penetrative in spite of all 
defences ! 

We once heard a witty talker describe theolog: 
ical students as ‘‘ young men who goabout hunt- 
ing for similes.” Well, still-hunting is the best 
for that game, I judge; but we pity theologue or 
lawyer who has not bagged a few of them when he 
hasa cause that he wants to-carry. 

They are, indeed, an excellent thing to have 
about you, ready for use whenevér you need them. 
Have you never begun to introduce the intimate 
friend whom you have always called Ned, or 
Charlie, and been disconcerted because the name 
by which he must be presented to strangers would 
not come to you? It is much more awkward to 
begin the introduction of a simile, and find, when 
you look around for it, that the simile is not in the 
room ; that while you are saying, “ It is like——” 
your expected friend has not come in, I think 
that the distress of the awk ward pause which fol- 
lows this generally results from your having no 
friend to introduce. ‘‘Itis as plain,” cried an elo- 
quent preacher when warmly clearing up the doc- 
trine of election, ‘‘ Itis as plain as-as”-. His friend 
was not there. He prided himself on his original- 
ity, and couldn’t bring himself to introduce ‘‘ the 
sun at noon-day ;” and perhaps a thought of re- 





gions where the sun only shines at midnight, or of 
cloudy days when the noons are sunless, deterred. 
him. He kept his audience in suspense for a pain- 
ful moment, while he looked about him wildly ; 
but at last his eye rested on something plain, and 
he relieved those who were ‘‘ hanging on his lips,” 
by crying, ‘‘ As—as that crack f We areconfident 
the poor man groaned on his pillow more than 
once that night. If be had only had the game in 
his bag. But he invited his friends to dinner, 
and when the cover was removed the dish was 
empty. 

It is not a false and artificial way of thinking to 
store up the similes that occur to you. If your 
wind is trained to notice the subtle analogies, the 
interdependencies, or correspondences, or what 
you will, which lie all about us, and you form the 
habit of putting them into neat, ecmpact forms of 
expression, it is surprising with what alaecrity 
memory will step forward and hand you the one 
you want. The moment Dinah saw me she knew 
just what to say. Z. 





PRAYER, 
BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


[GroRGE? PItcarRN has written to mos a private 
leiur, which I have no intention whatever of priate 
ing, but cf which it ie enough to eay that it ec ntsined 
an al usion te his personal relation with Gol—or as 1 
fuppore Irosi yeople would say, to his own religious 
‘experience. Thut is a good phrase or a bai one, as 


-people bappen io use it. George P.toairnis not my 


rep) ew—i bave no nephew of that name—u°* he calla 
me Uncie, end I write to him as intimaiely as [ shall 
evir write tomy tons. I bave written to him, in sub- 
etence, as fellows, and 1 print the letter in the hope 
that it may be of use to come one basides him.] 
in GEORGE :—I understand entirely what 
you sey about your dissatisfaction with the 
bocks about prayer. My trouble with most such 
becks is, that the people who write insist so much 
on my ke‘ng in just their frame of mind, aud be- 
ing acquainted with just their experiences. Now, 
I certainly do not want to assume a peculiar or 
distinguished position ; but, in these relations, I 
do not think that any one of us can safely put 
himeelf in anothe1’s place enough to say, * You 
must'feel thus ; you must feel so; you must ask 
God for this, or you must not ask him for that.” 
The truth, indeed, seems to be this, rather: that 
we want to ke in communion with God; to feel 
the “ Real 'Presence,” as Iam fond of saying; we 
want this mest of all. Indeed, when we feel that 
we have this. we are satisfied that we have every- 
thing that we want. In such intersourse as you 
and I can have with God, it is of course mueh 
more Jikely that he will have something to say to 
us, than that you or I shall have much to say to 
him. Ihave never forgotten John Weiss’s appeal 
once, when he said, ‘‘ Stop in the middie of your 
dey’s work, and go off where it is silent some- 
where, and listen to see if your Father has not 
something to ray toyou.” You will find, in living 
truth, that when you have been willing to listen, 
eooner or later you have heard ; and this hearing 
the living word of the living God—if it be only in 
the simplest decision of some doubtful bit of be- 
havior—why, it is to you a personal experience 
of your companiorship with him, that nothing 
else can’ compare with. When you stand in a tel- 
egraph-oflice, and, as the paper rolls on, the 
worker ticks out the letters, ‘‘ George Pitcairn,” 
you know somebody somewhere is addressing you. 
So when’ you stand, anywhere, under the stars at 
night, or in the quiet of the back office while the 
clerks’are all jabbering to the customers in front, 
and listen,--if the Father speaks to you, you will 
be apt to know that he is speaking. And it is 
just that habit of intercourse, easy and free, if you 
please, that habit cf familiar communication or 
conversation, that is going to make your life a 
strong'and a happy one. Of course, as soon as 
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that habit is established, you are no longer on tho 
plane of mere earthly experience. In the establish- 
ment of that habit you begin to live in an infinite 
life; you are no longer restricted on every side by 
time and space, but you become one of the eternal 
and infinite children of an Eternal and Infinite God. 
You are admitted from that time forth into the Fath- 
er’s business. 

If you will keep this notion of companioaship in 
mind, you will find that it saves you from most of the 
annoyances about prayer, which realiy honest people 
sometimes confide to you, and which come blurting 
out in church sometimes, when some honest elder in 
the pulpit, who does not in the least know what he 
is talking about, makes some absurd statement about 
prayer. 

First of al', it will free you from that very annoy- 
ing feeling that prayer is only, or indeed is chiefly 
solicitation. If this were all,—if people's meeting at 
chureh to pray were simply the assembly of boggars 
at a begging foray, it would vertainly show that they 
were a graceless set, who had not yet learned the 
worth of the gifts with which God has blessed them 
already. It is a misfortune, I think, that the word 
“prayer,” which perhaps meant entreaty originally, 
is the only word we have for this passionate inter- 
course between child and father. In truth, the “ ask- 
ing for more” is only one featura, and that a little 
feature, of what we think of or feel in prayer. There 
is the recognition of God; there are ten million thanks 
to him; there is the telling the whole story over to 
him; there is the entering bravely on his purpose; 
there is the reviewing in his Presence—were it only 
for ourselves—plan, object, success, and future. Ina 
word, there is just what there is in any other close, 
tender, passionate interview. 

You hurried to the boat yesterday, and succeeled 
in getting home to Mary an hour before she exp2cted 
you, or before you expected to get home whea you 
left her after breakfast: Why did you hurry home 
20? Why, becarse you wanted to be with her! Yes; 
and was this because you wanted to ask her anything? 
Not at all. You asked her for nothing, and she 
atked you for nothing. Had you anything to tell har, 
or she anything to tell you? Why, really there was 
nothing that ccu!d not have waited till the next day. 
In fact, you did not tell her anything but that you 
loved her better than any one in the world; nor did 
she tell you anything but that she loved you better 
than any one in the world,—and this you both knew 
perfectly before, snd this neither of you said whon 
you met each other. You went for sympathy, and 
you got it. She welcomed you so gladly becauze you 
brought sympathy—and she gave it. But there was 
no enireaty on either side, no asking, aud nothing 
that you can fairly call the giving of information. 

Of course, I Co not press the anslogy between such 
ixtercourse with a finite being—though you love her 
wiih infinite love—and intercourse with an infinite 
Being. Of course, God knows your heart—whether 
you speak to bim or no. That is as true to any loving 
child of God as it is to the sk ptic who paradesit moat. 
But just where the analogy fails is the case the stronger 
for your need cf intercourse with yonr Father. He 
has a great deal to say to you. Although he does 
know your heart, I am by no means so certain that 
you know his. And if you have been trying, as many 
& young man does try, to make out his heart only by 
Paley’s Theology, or by Tucker’s Light of Nature, or 
by reading what one and another gaint has known 
about God and God’s love,—why, as I say, it is high 
time that you tried the Great Experiment yourself; 
and in your own intercourse with God found out just 
what he had to say to you. 

Take your lonely walk or your lonely closat,—taxe 
fit occasion, whatever it may be; and with God and to 
God, tell him the whole story; rest in his sympathy 
and present love; tell him what is in your heart, and 
listen to see what he has to say to you; and I donot 
think you will care to read many more books to 
establish your habit in prayer. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


HE respective situations of France and Ger- 

many are matter of daily report in the press, which 
ig informed by telegraph of the last move of Bismarck 
or the last throw of the dice in the uncertain game of 
Thiers. A desperate danger holds together Thiers and 
the wisest political thinkers of France; but high oon- 
servatism on the one extreme, imperial or monarchi- 
cal or merely aristocratic, is arrogant in self-confid- 
ence that it can rule, and extreme radicalism on the 
other hand is recklessly expectant of managing France: 
80 that between the two fires Thiers and order stand 
but a poor chance, though the days as they pass can 
alone show what may happen, and to what France is 
destined tocome. According to latest newa, the Pras- 
ident has won again a temporary victory, by the tardy 
rally of his supporters in the Assembly. But this ap- 
pears to consist mainly in the postponement of certain 
ugly questions, affecting the relations of Executive 
and Legislature. Bismarck has, 1t appears, a consid- 
erable party among the Prussian nobility, who with- 
held their votes last summer because they were in a 
hopelers minority. To these he is adding by the crea- 
tion of new peers, and probably means to add until he 
gets 8 majority, and is able to snap his fingers at the 
peers who have more regard for relics of feudal privi- 
lege than for the rights and progress of the People. 


—Belgium is in a condition of most unhappy 





hopeless subjugation to ultramontane Catholicism, 
simply in coneequence of government by universal 
suffrage, in a country, the large majority of whose peo- 
ple are entirely in the power of the priests. The cities 
are [Libera], but they are in the minority; and they 
are hard pressed by the peculiar power which priests 
have in the confessional, and in the right to refuse ab- 
solution, whenever their will is not obeyed. By this 
power even the judges are directly reached, and the 
indirect irfluence of it is comprehensive and almost 
absolute. The Jesuit party is steadily weeding out 
all Liberal influences from Belgian life, and especially 
from the conduct of education. The Pope and Bishops 
appoint to all religious posts, and the state has to pay 
all salaries of pastors. Nunneries have been multi- 
plied until nearly every town hasone, Every engine 
of church and soc‘al power is made to work coercively 
upon individuals to compel submission to the priests, 
who are open and bold and unscrupulous, avowing the 
worst medieval principles, even to domination by the 
aid of the sword and of grapeshot. To all appearance 
the end may be a civil war, and perhaps foreign inter- 
ference. , 

—Mr. W. G. Palgrave’s ‘‘ Essays on Eastern 
Questions,’’ though for the most part embracing en- 
tertaining sketches, include some very valuable con- 
tributions to philosophical comprehension of the con- 
dition of the East. Turkey indeed comes in for prom- 
inent consideration, and Turkey is not exactly the 
hope of the East. But there is much besides, and 
seme things which give sign of a new rise of civiliza- 
tion among the desolated peoples of that part of tha 
world. One of the most striking chapters of the h's- 
tory of our day is that of the exodus to which the loss 
of independence aroused the populations of the Cau- 
casus, after the Crimean war, when fragments of all 
these tribes poured forth from Russian territory to 
discover freedom in some of the wastes of the Ottoman 
Empire. Mr. Palgrave tells us what has come of 
these journeyings of Caucasian exi'e3 in pursuit of a 
new promiee of freedom. It is noihing less, to all ap- 
pearance, than the construction of a new nation, a 
realm which may in time change the face of that quar- 
ter of the world. To the south of the Caucasus the 
emigrants have spread among, and iatermarried with 
the Tur komans, who have been joined by the Koords; 
ard a large population is being fused together under 
Turkoman aurp'c2s, which bave before now proved 
favorable to great power. The Turkomans are tho 
same people who, under the name of Seljuk:, have 
former'y held great kingdoms iu the East. Another 
great political and moral problem dealt with by Mr. 
Palgrave, is that of Islam, or the faith of Mahomet, in 
Turkey, the great revival which has taken plac», and 
the scr.ous question of Mussulman revival in British 
India. The conclusion which Mr. Palgrave reache; is 
that the English may so avail themselves of their 
means for organizing Mussulman institutions in India 
@s to remove all just grounds of dissatisfaction, and 
secure Mussulman support ofthe Empire. Probablya 
friendly adminis‘rator, working in the spirit of Mr. 
Palgrave, might do this; but it is more than probable 
that no efforts likely to be made by the actual govern- 
ment wil sufficiently secure India against an explo- 
sion of Mussulman fanatizism, fatal to the continuance 
of British rule. 

—Some remarks of Dr. Dillinger on the present 
condition of the faith of Mahomet, which appear in his 
first lecture on the reunion of the churches, are of par- 
ticular interest, for a just estimate of progress and pro- 
spects in the East. Dr. Dillinger says: “Islam, which 
must be considered at bottom a Christian heresy, the 
bastard offspring of a Christian father and Jewish 
mother, and is, indeed, more closely allied to Christian- 
ity than Manicheeism, which is reckoned a Christian 
sect—Islam has now maintained, for twelve hundred 
and fifty years, an, at least, outwardly unshaken do- 
minion over a large portion of mankind, one hundred 
and twenty millions, and, moreover, still makes fresh 
acvances every year in Africa, Australia, and the in- 
terioriof India, which exceed the progress of Christian- 
ity in these countries. It has made large en3roach- 
ments on’ Christianity, from which it has alienated 
whole regions, without, on tho other hand, suffaring 
any important losses through conversion to our faith, 
And yet how clear it is to us that history has already 
pronounced sentence on this religion, and sealed its re- 
jection, when we consider the once flourishing, now 
fallen condition of those lands where Islam prevails 
and of their denizens. Such are Asia Minor, Syria, 
Persia, Cyprus, Egypt; and a closer inspection proves 
that it is precisely to their false religion that their un- 
happy condition and gradual decay and extinction are 
due. Nor is this at all incons'stent with the fact that 
the same religion has benefited peoples in a lower stage 
of development, as has been observed in the case of 
negroes converted to Mahometanism in South Afric3. 
No land under Moslem rnle can now be callei 
a flourishing one. In the region between the Tizris 
and Euphrates, the ancient Chalde:, the cradle cf the 
human race, there is a widespread desolation, little 
sgriculture, only a few decayed and impoverished 
towns, no villages, and a mere roving population, who 
know nothing of their ancestors, and sink deeper every 
year into astate of utter barbarism. All those fair and 
populous cities of which h‘story tells—that vast, civil- 
ized, and flourishing population which held its place 
there far into the middle ages—have disappeared; and 
if the reason is asked, there is but one reply: It is the 
work of a false religion! What aspectacle is present- 
ed now by the once great and powerful Persian Em- 
pire—a country more than twice the size of Germany, 








but with only some five million inhabitants, with a 
few towns, and none of which whole quarters are not 
in ruine, Tyan by a wretched despotic government, 
and now | helpless under the assault of a deadly 
famine, while it feebly awaits the hour when Russig 
may please to take itin hand. And yet, the very reli. 
gion which exhibits these phenomena in Turkey, North 
Africa, and Egypt, and which one might suppose to be 
gradually dying out through the decay of the Psopleg 
who are un¢er its curse, shows itself elsewhere full of 
youthful vig or end elasticity. In the Indian Archipel- 
agoand the interior of Africa, from the Niger to the 
Cape, it is in rapid advance, conquering whole heathen 
kingdoms in its course, and makes progress even 
among the Christian Abyssinians. But unfortunately 
there is no other religion wnich has so deeply-rooted g 
hatred to Christianity as Mahometaniem, and this 
hatred is engrained into every nation which embracag 
it.”’g 


—The £aturday? Review says: ‘‘ A traveller who 
has thrown much light on the state of Central Asia ig 
in the habit of saying that human wickedness increaseg 
in'regular proportions on the eastward route from 
Constantinople through Persia to Bokhara and Khiva, 
The governments which are successively yielding to 
Russian power are, or have been, the most odious in 
the world; and the character, morals, and condition 
of their subjects can by no foreign conquest be chang. 
ed for the worse.’’ The fact that Turkoman popula- 
ticns extend from the Danube to the interior of China, 
speaking substantially the same language, and that 
these populations are Mahometan, suggests the poasi- 
bility that;Russia may herself come;into collision with 
Museulman fanaticism, and find her control of Central 
Asia very considerably impeded. The political and 
religious: revival going cn among Mahometans adds to 
the probsbility of something of the kind. To this ex- 
tent, therefore, Russia may be supposed unlikely to be 
in a position to be friendly to Mahometan outbreak 
egainst the English in India. On tke other hand, it 
may prove that Russia will escape the double difficul- 
ty by measures of special favor to her Mahometan sub- 
jects, and thus establish an unprezedented fraternity 
of Mos!«m and Christian interests, 


—Dr Ddllinger brings into a brief passage in his 
‘Reunion of the Churches” avery striking view of 
the pesiiion of Russia in the modern world. He says: 
“There can be no question that, since the end of the 
France-German wer, the Eastern question is the 
weightiest, ‘and, at all events, far the most difficult 
question of theday. Considered frem a purely poiliti- 
cal point of view, it must be called eimply insoluble; 
ard yet, cnits solutiou hinges the future of* Austria, 
and in no slight degree of the world generally, which 
bes now to take in the German Empire. No doubt, 
time might eventually bring a solution, but only in 
the distant future; for the Turklsh people, which now 
tyrannizes over millicns of Christians, is, se to speak 
atthe point of death; it decreases considerably every 
yeer, while the Christians steadily increase. But the 
situation is too intolerable, and the impatience of 
mapkind too great, to wait for the solutioa of time; 
ard the great crisis is constantly forcing its way to the 
front. Russians and Greeks—the great majority, that 
is, of the population of the empire—are co-religionists, 
members of the same church. Will Russia be wiliing 
or able to look quietly much longer on a situation 
such as all correspondents on the spot describoitto be, 
which no diplomatic intervention can toush, because: 
it is grounded in the very nature of things, inasmuch 
as for the Mahometan conscience there is no rule but 
the Koran, which breathes only hatred and contempt 
for Christians? And thus all the effortsof England, 
France, and Austria to avert the catastrophe have as 
yet been fruitless, except for gaining time. Rassia 
alone holds the keys of the destiny of the Turkish Em- 
pire. And who will contradict Russia, if she decides 
thet it is a duty to be carried out by force of arms, to 
improve the desperate condition of the Christians in 
that empire? Havenotall the European powers acted 
from time to time on this principle? . , . 

“Slight as is the difference between the Russio- 
Greek and Latin Churches, the Russian people are pro- 
fcundly impressed with the belief, long since studious- 
ly fostered by their rulera, that theirs is the sole, true, 
and legitimate church, that~all foreign nations are to 
be regarded as heretical and unbelieving, and thst 
c: nsequertly every foreign war is a religious war of 
believers against unbelievers. It will beremembered by 
what mears the Emperor Nicholas sought to} increase 

and accentuate this national prejudice. His pros- 

lamation of March 26, 1848, is well known: ‘ Hear, and 

bow down, ye Genti'es, for God is with us.’ And his 

speech to the Russian and Polish bishops, on May 26, 

1849: ‘The faith survives in Russia only; in the West it 
is utterly Icst.? The Czar Alexander II., a'so, after 
his accession, addressed the army as ‘ the true!soldiers 
and champions of the church, the throne, and the fa- 
therland.’ So the Russian soldier is inspired by the 
belief that his first duty is to defend the church with 
his arms. It is evident what a lever this view supplies, 
and what an enthusiasm it may kindle in war, and 
how grave would be the danger for Germany if ever 
an anti.German or panslavist party succeeded in in- 
volving the cologsal empire in a war with us, and this 
‘war. came to be considered by Russia as a religious 
war.” 

To appreciate the relations of Greek and Latin in 
such a struggle, we may note Dr. Dullinger’s statement 
of their comparative strength, remembering that the: 
former is a unit, and the latter broken by geogra7hi- 
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cal and national separations, and by antipathiss. 
‘pr. Dillinger says: “‘The Greek Catholic or Eastern 
Church, which numbers about seventy-five million 
members, in Russia, Turkey, and Greece, separated 
from the Roman Catholic or Westera Church, which 
contains about one hundred and eighty millions. This 
separation began about the middle of the eleventa 
century, but was only consummated in the thirteenth, 
jn consequence of the taking of Constantinople and 
the violent subjugation of the Greeks by Westerns 
acting under papal inspiration.” 








MIZPAH., 
BY KATE W. HAMILTON. 


HE stillness of a midsummer afternoon lay 
over an old-fashioned country garden, where tall 
tiger-lilies nodded sleepily to each other, and {pop- 
pies lifted their heads of scarlet and white in a perfect 
plaze of bloom; while in and out among them all, like 
gome indefatigable insurance agent, flew a honsy-bee, 
puzzing his dreary story of a winter to come, when it 
would be well to have some sweets stored up with 
him. 

Out on the dry, dusty road, with its border of soiled 
and tired-looking daisies, the sun beat hot and bright; 
and the 0o:d woman who journeyed along it with res- 
solute step, assured herself audibly now and then: 

“It’s proper warm, I tell ye!”’ 

Her dress of faded calico was shortand scant, while 
her antiquated black bonnet, pushed far enough back 
from her heated face to show a rim of rough gray hair, 
was the worse for many a bruise and dent. One hand, 
purple as berry stains could make it, grasped the han- 
dle of her gray coiton parasol, while the other carried 
a large basket of fruit, covere1 carefully with green 
leaves. Reaching the garden gate, she turned aside 
and walked straight up the graveled walk, with never 
a glance for the flowers, across the veranda with its 
shelter of swaying vines, and into the quiet shadowy 
parlor, where Mist sat, looking 89 cool, and pure, and 
fair in her dress of white, with some bit of dainty 
work in her hands. Down into an easy chair dropped 
the old woman, deposited the basket beside her, and, 
pushing her battered bonnet still a little farther back, 
began rocking vigorously to and fro. 

“Good afternoon, Mrs. Shackles,’’ said Mist, undis- 
mayed. 

“ Afternoon, child—dear knows about the good. All 
out doors is a blisterin’, an’ a brilin’, an’ here you set 
Icokin’ as calm an’ comf'able as a pond-lily with noth- 
1n’ but its head out of water. It does ’pear as if some 
folks was jest made to set and look aggravatin’ in 
ehaddery places, while other tolks goes trudgin’ by 
in the glare an’ dust. Want to buy any huckle- 
berries? only five cents a quart, an’I picked ’em fresh 
this mornin’—up afore day break.”’ 

She of the shady, sheltered nook had a tender heart 
for those of the rough highway. These stained, 
scratched hands, aud the gray hair, held:in them a 
mighty appeal to her; so she wanted “huckle- 
berries’? now, just as she had wanted raspberries 
earlier, and would be sure to want sassafras 
later. They were measured and paid for; but 
the old woman sat still, resting and moral- 
izing, while her wandering eyes scanned every article 
in the room. 

‘“‘Yes’m; huckleberries an’ milk is partio’lar good— 
"specially if ye has the milk; some folks hain’t. That’s 
what I tell Humphrey, when he says why don’t we 
have bread an’ milk an’ huckleberries, seain’ I’m 
pickin’ so many of ’em. He's al’ays a sayin’, ‘ Ask 
somebody for 't’; but I ain’t no hand at beggin’. 
Ho! bum! mebby I’d git along better if I was.” 

“Oh, I can give you a pail of milk, if you would 
like it,’’ said Mist, cheerily. 

“Well, now! that’s proper kind; but,’dear me! I 
hain’t got no pail to put it in. I’ve been wishin’ I 
had one this long time, ’cause ’twould come so handy; 
an’ Humphrey says, ‘Why dont you ask some of them 
folks what’s got more’n they want? But I tells him, 
‘Humphrey Shackles, I never did beg afore I married 
ye, an’ lain’t a goin’ to begin now, if I work my fingers 
off!’ So Ihain’t got no pail, an’ no prospeck of gittin’ 
none.”’ 

“No matter; I'll put the milk in one that you 
needn’t mind about returning,” laughed Mist. 

“Thank ye! that’ll bea comfort—just will! It must 
be nice to have plenty, so’s you can give away to the 
poor an’ deservin’, ain’t it now? That's whatI told 
Mrs. Re eves t’other day, when sha give mea wash-tub; 
though sakes! ’twan’t no use ’thout a wa3h-board, an’ 
thenever,seemed to think of that. Course I couldn’t 
ack her, ’cause I don’t believe in beggin’, an’ so it lays 
round.” 

“Maybe Peggy can find one for you; I’ll ask her,” 
answered Mist, trying to keep the sparkle of fun out 
of her eyes as she wondered what was next on the 


“Will ye? I'd be jest set up now if she could,” com- 
mented the old lady; and then, with gaze resting med- 
- itatively on acorner bracket, she added, ‘* Yes; there’s 
heaps an’ heaps of things I need—frocks an’ shoes an’ 
tich—but nobody don’t know about it, an’ never will 
by my tellin’; so I s’pose I shan’t get none.” 

Mist had grown suddenly obtuse, and changed the 
Bubject by asking what had become of Humphrey, 
and where he was now. 

“Outside somewheres, down the road a piece, a 
hangin’ round an’ waitin’; an’ I can’t tell ye what for, 

cause I don’t know. He come along a ways to-day, 





an’I give him the basket to fetch, seein I’d been out 
so long a pickin’. But he didn’t carry it no time afore 
it give him the cramp in his left hand, an’ d’rectly it 
brought a tech of rheumatiz to his right hand, an’ 
pretty soon he set down. ‘An’ now [ s’pose ye’ve got 
the dumb ager in both feet?’ says I. An’ he ‘lowed 
mebby he had. So I come on, an’ he sittin’ there yet. 
If there ever was a body good for nothin’, it’s Hum- 
phrey Shackles. Hespunks up now an’ then, ’cau3e I 
say so, an’ tells me he'll run off some of theze days 
when he gits screwed up to the stickin’ pint; an’ 
ssys I, ‘Humphrey, you'll never git screwed that way 
while there’s a breath of life in ye’—an’ no more he 
will. Well, I must be goin’! I'm ’bleeged to ye for 
the Fail of milk an’ the shoes!”’ 

“Wash-board,”’ corrected Mist. 

“Ob, yes! board. Queer how you come to hit on 
jest what I wanted, ain’titnow? Ifa body offars me 
things that way, I’m willin’ enough to take ’em; but 
I won’t be no beggar for nobody. Mebby I'd git 
slong better if I was, for I necd a sight—3hoes an’ 
frocks an’ things.”’ 

She drew her old bonnet farther on hor head, while 
her eyes sought Mist’s face, in a curious, sidelong 
glance, to tee the effect of this last carefully-aimed 
hint. It seemed to have glanced off harmlessly, and, 
with alittle sigh, she gathered up her treasures and 
departed. 

Her shadow had“scarc2ly vanished from one door, 
before a blithe, brave, sunbrowned face appeared at 
another, and a pair of merry dark eyes looked in 
upon Mist. 

“Oh, Cade! I didn’t know you were here!”’ 

She started to her fest,and he was by her side in a 
moment, with her little hands clasped in his strong 
ones, while he looked down upon her with the half 
reverent, half protecting expression, that Mist always 
cal'ed to his face; she seemed so small, and fair, and 
fragile beside his stalwart young manhood. 

“T only came five minutes ago. I knew Mrs. Shack- 
les’ voice, and knew I ran no risk of overhearing 
secrets; and I (fancied she would go the sooner if she 
were allowed to say her say without interruption; so 
I waited. It’s woeful to think what would become of 
you, poor benevolent little heart! if she should forget 
her cherished principler, and take to, bogging!”’ 
laughed Cade. 

“She is a great incentive to what Dea»,on Grey calls 
‘acts of necessary mercy,’’’ said Mist, with a smile. 
“Doesn't your train go out to-day, Cade?” 

“Yes; I’m on my way to the city now, and I must 
be at the depot to take charge of it at three o’clovk; 
80, you see, I haven’t long to stop. You said you had 
a commission for me, didn’t you? Whatisit you wish 
to send? barrel? box ?—”’ 

“Or Saratoga trunk? Neither, thank you!”’ inter- 

posed Mist, producing a small paper parcel. ‘It is 
only this. I thought, as you would pas; the house, it 
wouldn't, perhaps, be much trouble to deliver it.” 
: Even the barrel and trunk would scarcely have been 
considered troublesome if Mist sent them. Cade took 
the little white packet, with a glance at the penciled 
words— 

*“ Aunt Annie; from Mizpah,”’ 

‘*How odd it looks to see that name!’ he com- 
mented. “The abbreviation suits you, wreath of 
white mist that you are; but Mizpah doesn’t sound in 
the least as if it belonged to you.”’ 

“No one ever called me so, but I like to write it 
sometimes,” Mist answered slowly. “Do you know 
how I came by it? My mother died when I was a 
baby; and when she found that she must go away and 
leave her little one behind her, she called it Mizpah, 
for she gaid, ‘The Lord watch between thee and me 
while we are absent one from another.’ ”’ 

“A gweet fancy,’’ Cade said. 

* Nothing more ?’’ questioned Mist. 

“Well, I don’t know. After all, is it very much 
else?”? the young man answered, hesitating lest his 
words should bring a shadow of pain to the blue eyes. 
You see, this is such a strange, hard world. God 
made it, to be sure, and cares tor it, I suppose, in a 
general way—its laws, its mighty destinies and grand 
events. But for these common, incidental human 
lives, tangled up into knots by every chance, there 
reems very little sign of any guiding hand among the 
threads. It is easy enough to believe in a special pro- 
tecting Providence over a pure white lily like you; 
but there are so many others—Humphrey Shackles, 
for instance—‘ @ useless critter, it ever there was one,’ 
as his wife savs. What end can be served by a life 
like h‘s? Does it seem probable that any Higher 
Power directs his vagabond, purposeless comings and 
goings? Why, he hasn’t any object in them himself, 
half the time, and wanders here and there as aimless- 
ly as that bit of floating thistle-down.”’ 

“And éven that finds its destined place,” Mist said, 
watobing the light, delicate thing as it settled upon 
the carpet. ‘No, Cade, the care and pfarpose are 
over all. The very hairs of our head all numbered— 
don’t you remember? Nota sparrow, even, falling to 
the ground without the knowledge of the Father.” 

“T cannot understand it, Mist. I am perfectly sure 
that my train will be neediug soma one to take charge 
of that, though, if I tarry here much longer,” he 
added lightly, glancing at his watch, and then bending 
for a kiss of farewell. ‘“ White Cloud, Moonbeam, 
don’t you pity me that I must go from you straight 
into the burning August sunshine?’ 

Yet he did not look very disconsolate as he wended his 
way along the road; some happy thoughts lighting up 





his eyes, and proving a wondrous armor against the 
Gay’s discomforts. He watched with a sort of smiling 
curiosity the jaded, jostling, perspiring crowd gathered 
st the depot, who were making occasional spasmodie 
efforts in behalf of baggage, but keeping up a contin- 
ual wiping of damp faces with dusty pocket-handker- 
chiefs, 

* You look as conténted as if you were on ‘ Green- 
land’s icy mountains’,’’ remarked his engineer, almost 
crosely. ‘I should think the engine might nearly run 
without any fuel, such a day as this!” 

But Cade only laughed. The world held too many 
high hopes for him to be utterly disagreeable, even on 
ascorching mid:ummer afternoon; and hisimperturb- 
able good nature lasted while the peopls thronged on 
board and took their seats with the air of martyrs, not 
of the most heroic order. Windows were thrown 
open in accordgence with a dewand to “‘ let in what lit- 
tle air there is;’’ and as speed:ly shut down witha 
barg, ‘to k3ep out the outrageous dust.” But amid 
all Cade proved the most obliging of conductors that 
day, answering patiently the many unnecessary and 
balf querulous questions addressed to him, and taking 
uLusual pains to secure some of the most desirable 
eeats for weary mothers and tired little children. 

The long train sped out of the city, away from the 
rimoke of its countless iron mills; crossed more slowly 


the Mcnongahela where the sunlight flashed back from: 


the water, and then, fairly under way, gathered up 
strength and speed for its race and went whirling on 
out into the wild picturesque country; now through 
echoing passes, where high rugged walls enclosed the 
rarrow track; then along dizzy ledges, where grey 
rocks towered on one side, while fearful precipicss 
eank sharply on the other. Onward it dashed like 
some swift, sure-footed creature of the mountains; and 
Cade Weldon turned from his brief out-look on the 
platform with a feeling that the quivering, rushing 
motion suited him well. 

Going in through thecars, on his round of ticket-col- 
lectipg, he noted, under his rapid business-like rou- 
tine, the expression of the different faces, and, in odd 
mood for studying humanity, was speculating vaguely 
concerning them, when he came suddenly upon one 
with’ whcm certainty left no chance for surmise, 
The figure couched £0 closely in one corner, with hat 
drawn low over the eyes, as if to escape observation, 
was familiar even fbefore the head was reluctantly 
lifted in response to the customary—* Tickets, sir.”’ 
But the irresolute smirking face with its pale, sleepy 
eyes, Was unmistakable. 

‘*Mr,. Shackles! you here?’’ exclaimed Cade in as- 
tonishment. 

““Yes—I ’spose so,’ responded Mr. Shackles rather 
uxncertainly. 

“Why, where are you bound for?” 

“Well, I thought I'd go most anywheres apiece, 
seein’ as the cars isrunnin’. It’s good for folks; an’ I 
aint well, ye gee.” 

Cade did see that he must have seized the opportun- 
ily, when his wife left him sitting by the readside, to 
carry into execution his long standing threat. He was 
emused that he should have taken this day, of all dsys, 
to “git screwed to the stickin’ pint’’; but he said, as 
naturally as if he did not know the answer, “ Your 
ticket, pleare.” 

“Hey? I haint got no ticket,” replied Mr. Shackles, 
with as injured an air as if he had been accused of 
stealing. 

“ Your fare then; that will answer as well.” 

“Why, I can’t; I aint worth a cent! Folksin this 
world aint beneverlent to their feller bein’s like they 
ought to be, an’ I’ve asked for’t lot’s of times, an’ haint 
got none. I wouldn’t refuse yeno how if I had, ’cause 
I like to be ’bligin’.” 

Assisting him on bis useless and uncertain journey, 
even if he could .awfully have done so, would be no 
act of kindness or charity, Cade well knew; so he ex- 
plained to him that he could not carry passengers free, 
and, as theagent of the company, he should be obliged 
to stop the train and let him get off. Poor Humphrey 
expostulated, complained of the selfishness of the 
world, and affirmed that he had always “ felt willin’ 
an’ agreeable to’ard the railroad folks;’’ but Gade 


only touched the signal bell for the stopping of the 
train. 


There was a slackening of speed, a jostling and rat- 
tling, and with a sudden jar, the moving line stood 
still. The young conductor turned with a half-smile 
on his lips from witnessing Humphrey’s departure, 
and met the pallid, excited face of the engineer, who 
demanded hoarsely, 

“Weldon, what saved us? How did you know?” 

“Know what?” exclaimed the startled Cade. 

Butin another instant his own face blanched, as he 
read the answer to his question in the mass of rocks 
and earth that lay upon the track directly in front of 
the engine. 

‘*Must have fallen a few minutes ago, but the curve 
hid it from us,’’ said the engineer, ‘‘and but for your 
signal we would have been upon it, and over the bank 
in another instant.” 

The front wheels of the engine were already off the 
track; and not more than a foot distant was a preci- 
pice of over one hundred feet. Cade shuddered as he 
looked; and the passengers who left the cars, one after 
another, to learn the cause of ‘the strange detention, 
saw, at a glance, the fearful peril in which they had 
been ; ‘and gathered into groups, pale and awe-struck. 
Questions and explanations concerning the wonderful 
escape, were uttered in low tonos; and then, as the 
train gathered up its living freight, and moved slowly 
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backward toward Birmingham, along the brink of 
that grave that had so nearly ensepulcherei it, many 
eyes scarned the awful depth in mingled terror and 
thankfulness, 

Cace’s thovghts were very busy during that brief 
return trip— journeying back from the gates of death 
it seemed inceed—and he was not quite ready to call 
the varrow escape ‘a lucky chance,’ as he ,heard one 
near him co. Was it nothiag more than tha;? Ho re- 
membered bis own careless words of aa hour before. 
‘+ What end can possibly be served by a life-like Hum- 
phrey Shack‘es’?”—and he was ready to auswer now! 
Was th:re no purpoce in even his wandetiugs? How 
came the o!d maa, so unexpectedly, on the cars that 
day? Wiy was he so soon attracted to him? How 
came the train runving at just such speei thatit could, 
80 s¥ifily, ubey his signal? Did it oniy hsppea—link 
fitting into link—without any purpose or will any- 
where, with ue restraining hand or guidizg tlagor? 
Cade did not beliove it; and when a womun’s voice, 
near biv, murmured, “ A wonderiul Providenc:!”’ he 
turned toward her as if she had answered his unspoken 
question. 

He did not like to pale Mist’s chesk with the story of 
their danger, but when he saw ber next, the plain goli 
ring he Lad slipped upon her finger, bors her propor 
name—Mizpan; and to her wondering glanse he re- 

lied. 
° ‘‘Yes I like it now, since you told moe avoutit, and 
eince—I thought about it. It sounds l.kea prayer— 
‘The Lcrd watch between thee and me, while we are 
absent, one from anotuer.’”’ 








SCENES FROM HUNGARY. 
BY CHARLES L. BRACE. 
A TRANSYLVANIA CONSERVATIVE. 


NE meets here and there in ones travels, per- 
eons who have all the interest to a studeat of so- 
ciety, which a fossil plant, found suidealy amii 
modern vegetation, would have to a naturalist. Taey 
belong to former stages of existence, yet they reveal 
the changes through which the world has passed, and 
prophesy by thcir contrast, the deveiopmaat which 
is to be. 3 

The gentleman whose views I am about to describ 3, is 
a most respectable and honorable man; aniasit mizgat 
anney bim to see bis opinions iu pr.nt, I shall merely 
describe him as Herr Von G, living in S—. Like 
most of the gentiemen in Transylvania, he has mada an 
oasis in the wilderness. Nothing to an American 
ehould give a more serious warning than the appear- 
ance of Tiansylvania. Its very name in Huagsrian 
history—E7racly—signified “Thea Woodland.” Its Ro- 
man name Was protab’y taken from tae fact that it 
was beyond a certain forest district, north of Gross 
Wardein. There is no doubt that centuries ago its 
hills were cover d with luxuriant -forests—sak and 
beach, and ash and poplar—now they are as bare 
as the hills of California. Everywhere the eye fol- 
lows tree-less outlines of hills, and seeks ia vain for 
the deep green of forest leaves, amoag tho dreary 
and monotonous terraces which ancient waters have 
formed, and among the water-rounded mounds of the 
Tertiary period. The landscape, except at the heads 
of the val'eys, or where human art has como in, is 
singulasly bare and cold. 

At first, 1 could not believe that the neglect and ex- 
travagance of tha inhabitants had alone causal this 
desolaticn; but it was scon appareat that this was 
the explanation. The people have to thank them- 
selves for the high price of fuel and wood, and for the 
inundations to which their rivers are subject—and 
their bare Jandecape. 

Her Von G. hed eet out, or others had for him, 
great numters of trees in the piain and on the knoll, 
where his hcure is, so that the eye did not fall upon 
the.moro:onous intcrvale, or the tree less hills. but 
found vi:tas, as in a park. H.s hou3s was unusual- 
ly elegant, icr a Siebenbuergen gent'eman, w.th larze 
handsome roome and parquet floore—thne usual custom 
_being a fl or of bare beards, much worn. 
keeping, too, was much neater than is e isto:nary, ex- 
cept with th» highest nobility. [wo mon-jervants 
waited very nicely on the table, and a9 min-servaat 
took so'e charse of me and my room, brusiine and 
folding my «lcthes, packing my val'ise, and arrang- 
ing the bed, as was the old English custo n. Wa met 
at nine for suprer, and Von G. aloptiag the Kazlish 
custom, bad tea with his meat ani wine, 

Our hest wes speaking of his tenattry, “I assure 
you, Mr. B., they were ruined by the Royvolutioa. 
They were }.0 more fit for freedom than your negroes 
are, They us:d to be a moral, hard-woriing sat: now 
they ar. a drinking, idle, lazy population, When 
they served us as serfs we took .are of than; wea pro- 
viied physicians ard carricd on their law sits if taey 
had avy. Now, they have no money for modicine or 
@ doctcr, and the lawyers and ds+magogues cheat 
them terrib y. Tsey are a hundred per cent. worse 
than bef rs the Revolu'ion. This we owe to Kossuth 
—Kossuth isahumbug!” [ protested, that whatever 
he was, he was not a humbug: be had followed out 
hoborsb'y avd consistently one policy. He would not 
admit it. 

“What right had Kossuth’s government to take 
away my lard? It was mine. The peasants merely 
paid a rent for it in Jabor; justas peoole paid a rout 
in America by produce. They were not bound to the 
acil; they could go where they liked!” 


Tho house- J 





“But where did you get the right? Your fore-fath- 
ers conquered the land, and thes3 Bauer helped you. 
They were your feudal followers, and had as much 
elaim as you.”’ 

“Ah, I beg your pardon, Herr B.; there wasno F:ue 
dalism in Hungary or Transylvania.’”’ (This I believe 
isa mistaken assertion) ‘But, Herr Von G., without 
going intd a discussion on the foundation of rights of 
landed property, you merely passed through here, 
what all Europe has passed through: Feudalism, Serf- 
dom, and then the distribution of the land.— We could 
not expect such a barbarism to endure forever, a3 
your Robot-system.” 

“No; we could not; but it ought to have come grad- 
ually, not suddenly. Those infernal Democrats 
brought it upon us at once, and ruined the whole 
land. See how it is with your negroes. They were 
emancipated at once, and they will not work!”’ 

“You are wrong there, Herr Von G. They work 
admirably; and gradual emancipation would have 
beep a curse to us.”’ 

‘But the Government ought to have paid me for 
wy land. Where it was worth ten gulden, I only re- 
CG.ived one gulden, fifty.” 

“But we never paii our siave-holders a penny.” 

This gentleman did not admitit, butI have not the 
least doubt thxt he sympathized strongly with the 
South in our war. : 

“Then, Harr B., think of making this canvaille vo- 
ters! Why, in P—— parish, the Deputy of the Right 
met about fitty of these follows going to the polis for 
two gniden a head, to vote for the next candidate; 
and he offered them three, and they went in a body 
and yoted for him. Tae Wallachs here vote, and they 
cannot read or write, so that the cuaning demagogues 
Will ask them to shew them their ballot and then slip 
one of the same color in the place of it, but with the 
opposite name on it! My tenantry used to be an hon- 
est, sober set; now they drink and ruin their fami- 
lies.” 

“But you must have an intelligent basis for suffrage, 
And you gentlemen of property must encourge edu- 
cation.”’ 

“Oh, education! education only makes them worso. 
Let a Wal:ach know know how to reador write, and 
he wili cheat all the rest. Ile will be sure to be a ly- 
ing d.magogus among toem. My wife tried a 
jree-school among them for_all nationalitie:, First, 
ihe Magyars wouidn’t go, because the Gypsies were 
th:re and ha'f naked. Then she clothed the Gypsies; 
and the Wallachs le‘t because the Cathoiic religion 
was not tauzht. The priest himself could not read or 
write. No; there’s no uss ia public education for 
them. When we had the Robot (the serf-systen) we 
cou d do something for them.” 

I wish 1 had quoted to him here, ths words of a 
very intelligent English traveler, Mr. Paget, of the 
ef ects of the ““Robot” in Transylvania, in taking from 
the workman all interest in his work; but one never 
thinks of the right thing at the right time. 

“You saw those wretched Gypsies in the village, 
Herr B.? I wonder the Government did not free 
them, too. They are serfs now. I let have them a 
little patch of Jand and a hut, and they work for me 
two days in a week, and are taken care of when they 
are sick, and fed on Sundays—in fact, they never work 
with out food.”’ 

“Bat you know some of the Hungarian Bauer were 
attached to the soil.”’ 

“Yes; that is true. That was an injustice. But, pray 
do not understand me that [am opposed to all popu- 
lar education. It must be moral as weil as intellect- 
ual, that is all. You can have no idea, Herr B.. of 
the lk. sses we land-holders suffered from the measures 
of that crazy Kossuth, and from the Ravolution. Tae 
Wailechs plundered cur house, and destroyed 
cur cattle; and then the Hungarian govirnment t 0k 
away ourland. I lost immensely. If they had only 
psid our indemnity promptly, it would have been 
different; but it was years before we recvived even 
the fractional share due us, and we were nearly 
brought to the ground.”’ 

“But, my cear sir, ithad tocome. You would have 
been in a greater danger, had the Robot continued.” 
“Yer, that is true.’”’ “Then, Herr Von G., how much 
mre is your land worth now?” 

“1 suppo-e from three to five times; bit we don’t 
went tosellit. Wedo not ssilland her), Then look 
at our weges; they are, since the Ravolution, tearful.” 

Taskid how much. ‘Way, fitty, and even eighty 
kreuizers a day!'’—from twenty-five to forty cents! — 
I erguired t'e average. “Foriy kreutzors’—twenty 
cer ts—and without food. 

1 told him the Revolution was here, like the Freach 
invasion in Evgiand, the cause of everything, even of 
“the blve-boitle flies. ’ 

Here he wes, near the railroads, payinz the low:st 
wages almest in Europe, and able soon t) ex- 
port a valuable product of wine to other coun- 
tries, havipg guarauteed the value of bis capital. 
There was certainly no resson to complain. The 
whole land was becoming rivher every day, through 
therailroads Wha! troubles he had, belongel to the 
eourtry aud the various races, and were not to bo as- 
cribed to the Revolution. 

This gentleman undoubtedly represents a class, but 
a very small one, bothin Hungary and Transylvania; 
and growing smaler every day. There were circun- 
stances in his history which maie him an ultra-Cona- 
servative. Some of the largest proprietors and high- 
est nobility whom I have met, are Liberals. If there 
were many in Hungary, such as this gentleman, the 





natural remedy would be a violent re-action of Raai- 
calism, such as would re-distribute the land of the 
country. The Liberals among the aristocracy wit) 
keep cff agrarianism. Such a mental condition is in- 
teresting in an esthetic point of view, but if there ig 
much of it, it is extreme)y dangerous politically, 

It is like the sultry, misty air v hich sometimes giyag 
us such poetic landscapes. It is di:pelled by the thun 
der-storm. 

TuorpDA, Transylvania, Friday, Aug. 9th, 1872, 








GUITER CHILDREN. 
II.-CARED FOR. 
BY WILLIAM MACKAY. 


i= ERE are two photographs. The one intro- 

duces us to one of the worst specimens of the 
worst type of Lordon street Arab,—a boy of thirteen, 
clad in innumerable rags. His uncombed hair, his 
shoeless ard discolored feet, his shy hearing, his cun- 
nirg and suspicious expressior, make him look ag 
though destiny had marked him out for a career of 
vice and crime, with the inevitable last scene in the 
werkhouse or the jail. The other is that of a youth of 
sixteen, of frank ard manly bearing and intelligent 
fece. He is scrupulously clean, and neatly arrayed in 
the smart uniform of the navy. Strange as the trans. 
formation may ay pear, these photographs are of one 
and the same being, placed under the camera at dif. 
ferent periods. He is one of the gutter children cared 
for. Let us go and ree how the translation was 
axcomplished. 

We are in Great Queen street. Close to us on either 
hand are some of the vilest dens in London, the quar- 
ter of thieves, the haunt of professional piupers, the 
resort of #*2e most degraded class of eociety to be en- 
countereé tven in this metropolis. We have reach2d 
aspacioué jd building, once a carriage manufactory, 
but wonderfully aliapted to its prez:ent benevolent 
purposes. Acrogs the front of the house is a large 
board with the inscription, ‘‘ Rrrucr ror Home ess 
AND DerstITUTE Boys.” It is a charitable challenge 
which a]! who feel inclined, and waiose destitution 
renders them eligible, are heartily welcome to accept. 
Through the hands of the committee, of which these 
are the keadquariers, but whose operations are ex- 
terded over five institutions connected with it, an 
annual sum of about eighty thousand dollars passes; 
and this sum is expended in the rescue, education, 
mcral training, religious culture, and eventual ap- 
preticeship of more than one thousand gutter chil- 
drev. But let us enter the building. We are ina 
large rocm, in which about thirty boys are sitting on 
benches with litt'e stands before them. Scraps of 
l.ather lieabout; the frequent tap, tap of the hammer 
is heard. The boys are making shoes, under the in- 
struction of an expert. Their clothes are coarse, but 
sufficient and clean. They appear interested in the 
work, and their attention is not distracted by the 
advent of a stranger. Seo how bravely the awl is 
wielded, and how dexterously the knife shaves off the 
refuse material! This instruction in the uses of cob- 
bler’s wax and the secrets of shoemaking seems even 
to have for these young followers of St. Crispin a 
charm guperior to the game of pitch-anc-toss in an 
alley, and the horest labor to be more comfortable 
than thievish practice. We are next conducted to the 
carpenter’s shop; the smell »f new timber, and the 
sound of the plane and the grindstone, are invigorat- 
irg. In this department, those who enter the institu- 
tionfor the first time are set to cut up logs of wood 
into small portions, which are tied into bundles, and 
dispcsed of as firewood. In one year, one hundred 
and thirty thousand of such bundles of loglets ara cit 
up and fastened, and sold. Opening off the carpenters’ 
shop isa tailors’ workroom. Here the lads mend their 
own clothes, repair gaping rents, and supply the nece3- 
sary but frequently missing buttons. Those who d s- 
play ability and desire are even admitted intoa know- 
ledge of the more abstruse science of “ cuttingout;” 
ard the presei:ce of a sewing-machine, tha use of 
which the more intelligent are taught, reminds them 
all with its monotonous, but not unpleasant music, of 
“the fairy tales of science and the grand result of 
time.” 

Pointing out to us the laratories and baths, the Sup- 
erinter dent conducts us up stairs. Upon these stairs 
two of tLe little Refuzeos are workiag vigorously with 
scap and water, making the old and much-trodden 
planks look as white as a kitchen-dresser, or a3 the 
deck of a man-of-war. At tae top of two flights is 
ancther room, lighter and more spacious than apy we 
have yet entered. This is devoted toa peculiar and 
interesting branch of manufscture. Oiten, whoa pass- 
{ng through Covent Garden Market, have we admired 
the nat little circular baskets in which a bunch of 
grapcs nestles sllurirgly, or from which the blushing 
Peaches invite to purchase. Nor will cur racent d‘s- 
covery of the secret of their manufacture lessen our 
interest in them. Who would have surpected that 
these pretty receptacles for Juscious fruit were pro- 
duced by gutter children? Butsoitis. How acour- 
ately and swiftly they manipulate the thick shavings! 
One makes the bottom of the basket; another neatly 
p’aits the sides; a third joins the two portions to- 
‘gether. On one side of the workers lies a large heap 
ef tbe raw material; on the other, triumphal pillars 
formed of the completed baskets laid one upon an- 
otber. The dormitory, full of clean and comfortable 
beds, is the largest we ever saw. Two of the boys are 
engaged in making the beds. Texts of Scripture 
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most appropriately chosen, are fastened to the walls, 
or deperd from the columns that support the roof. 
From the kitchen an appetizing odor of soup issues, 
and entering it we see alittle urchin sittiag by the 
side of the huge copper, and carefully stirring the 
decoction w hb an immense ladle. For here there is 
something for everybody to do. Thera is no idling, 
po loitering permitted. ‘Satan finds some mischiof 
gtil] for idle kands to do,”’ is one of the firmest beliefs 
of the nategers. And so the little community is a3 
full of busy ard useful activity as a bee-hive. 

While the : pectacle of so many outcasts gathered in, 
comf: rtably h sured, and well fed, isin itself very cheer- 
ful, the quertion raturally arises, ‘What besomas of 
them ali?’ Where there are a number of human 
peings gathered together from the lowest slums of a 
great city —children born amid vice and nurtured upon 
villany—it is to bs expected that there will be some 
who will not brook restraint and wi!l break through 
discipline, eventual'y leaving the home for a life of 
vagabondage. Of such cases only about three per cent. 
are recorced in the course of a year. The great 
majority of the boys are taught to be sailors—a lif3 
peculiarly suited to those whose early training has 
given them daring and a facility for enduring hard- 
ness. With a view to giving there boys every op or- 
tunity of graiuating for positions as able seamen, 4a 
training ship has been purchased, and anchored oppo- 
gite Greenhithe. To the “Chichester” are drafted sush 
of the inmates as express a strong desire to go to sea; 
and on board this vessel the adolescent mariners are 
initiated into every mystery connected with the naut- 
ical profession, They clamber to the top-ga'lant mast, 
men the yards, holystone the decks, learn the na nes 
of the ropes, understand the uses of everything, and 
are taught to chorus ‘‘Heave ho!” in true sailor-like 
fashion. Some of them, whose daring is tinged with 
domesticity, lezrn to be ship’s cooks; and it is prob- 
able that rome, with a more vaulting ambition, can 
even tox the compass. The reports received from 
captains, masters, snd ship-owners, who have taken 
boysirem the “‘Chichester”’ into their service, sre very 
encoursging; and letters received from the boys them- 
gelves more satisfactory still. One of tixem, who left 
the service ard settied down in Texas, writes to his 
Superinterdent, informing him that he is earning 
fifteen dollars a week, and, not permitting his grati- 
tude for part berefits to overcome his appreciation of 
present advantages, ha adds: “Taking into consider- 
ation the interests of working boys, this is a far supe- 
rior country to that which I have left.” 

There is a branch of the institution at Bisley, in 
Surrey, where the inmates receive agricultural educa- 
tion; and there are two branches of it, one in town 
and the otber in the country, for the reclamation and 
education of female gutter.children. 

Although an institution which finds a home for chil- 
dren possesees manifest advantages over an institution 
‘which educates them only, the valueof Ragged Schools 
in improv rg the condition of the London Arab cannot 
be gainsaid. The oldest of these latter estabiishments 
is situated in Gray's Yard. What the police tersely 
describe as a “‘ rough lot’’ inhabit the little courts and 
entries that abut upon the premises. In Gray’s Yard, 
‘we saw the children in all their filth and raggedness, 
fresh from the gutters; dirty, wet, and cold. They 
are—euch of them as like to attend—carefully and lov- 
ingly instructed in reading and writing; and some of 
the more regular attendants display not a little pro- 
ficiency in thore arts. A great many charities are 
conducted under this roof, the most interesting of 
them being what is aptly enough termed a Ragged 
Church. To the service held here are invited tinose 
unfortunate bouseless beings who sleep all night in 
the Casual Wardsof the Union. A sermon is preached 
to them, ané a portion of bread handed to each at the 
end of the discourse. 

It must be admitted that if the English government 
has been (1 iminally slow in adopting measures for the 
ameliorsticr of the condition of the poor—particularly 
of the juvenile poor—private charity nas accomplished 
much, and public sympathy has been largely elicited 
on bekalf ot the gutter children. 








THE ARTIST AS A THINKER AND 
REFORMER. 


BY SAMUEL OSGOOD, D. D. 


HE beautiful arts are making a place for 

themselves in our modern life in a new and mem- 
orable way. While many of us have been wonder- 
ing that in Greece and in Ita’y, in their palmy days, 
the sculptor and the painter won such honor and such 
fortune by works which now appeal more to our cr: ti- 
cal judgment cr antiquarian knowledge than to our 
persona! enthus'asm or our public spirit, or even to 
our present faith and our actual humanity, our best 
artists arc vindicating the permanent power of thoir 
calling by bringing the pencil and the chisel to the 
front of cur great army of liberty and order, progress 
and loyalty, and by making them speak the thought 
and fight the battle of our new civilization. 

Very likely sll great statues and paintings ex- 
pressed the ‘thought and put forth the virtue of their 
time; and Phidias and Apelles were with Socrates and 
Plato, Xenophon and Demosthenes the sage3 and the 
heroes of Athens. The early Christian art was un- 
doubtedly meant to be the living gospel to the eya; 
and the painter and architect were prophets and 
aposties of their time. But we have been living of 
late in a transition period, in which art has been more 





a play of fancy than an inspiration of the soul. A 
great deal of work has been done in vanity or in 
greed; and its productions have been bought to please 
a luxurious taste or to tickle a superficiai vanity. We 
are having now many proofs that art is becoming se- 
riour, and often somewhat militant and agzressive. 
The great conflict between the old despotisms and 
the new life has been of late painted and carved and 
eung in stirring,and not seldom in powerful works, 
that are telling mightily upon every current contro- 
verry. Weare not to overlook or to despise ths more 
populsr forms of pictorial art in the illustrated jour- 
rals, which hold the mizror up to our daily life, and 
set the men and events of the time befora us with 
such graphic force and often with kindling fire. In 
such cares the engraver comes in to help the art'st, but 
the engraver only copies snd emulates the original de- 
sigr; he has no ability to dispense with it. 

We have just become acquainted with the works of 
an artist who seemsto be making his mark upon the 
thougbt of ourtime. He is a Hungarian by birth, but 
has lived so long in Russia, and is eo identified with 
its court and its people, as to bear the name of Zichy, 
the Ruszian painter. It is somewhat remarkable that 
his famous picture, ‘‘ Luther at the Wartburg,” has 
been engraved in the Leipsic Illustrated Times for 
the last week of O:2tober, 1872, which clo3es with the 
Feast of the Reformation, October 31, the day on 
which, in 1517, Luther nailed his famous theses; at the 
church doorof Wittemberg. From the engraving we 
at once ivfer the peculiar tendency and genius of the 
artist. He does not busy his imagination or his pencil 
with any theological subtleties or superstitious fancies, 
tut puts the bold thinking and the solid realism of the 
nineteenth century upon the canvas. Taare is Luther 
in bis study at his table on the left hand,w.th the Bible 
open before him at the forty-sixth Psalm—" God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble’’— 
and on the r ght hand of the picture stands the tempt- 
€r—no traditional devil with tail and horns, but the 
spirit of the old church despotism in its visisle head 
and with the attendant minions. There is the Pope in 
full regalia, with the thunders of excommunication in 
his right and uplifted hand, and with his left hand 
pointing at a pile of gold before his fest. Oa ons side, 
an obsequious priest presents a cardinal’s hat upon a 
velvet cushion, and on the other, a voluptuous wo- 
man lures the student with her amorous glance and 
proffered hand, and a grovelling monk holda out a 
bundle of Indulgenses with hands overflowing with 
gold. On the ground before tho papal throne lies a 
noble youth with an assassin’s dagger ia his heart, and 
in the corner crouches a numwho is smothering her 
infant child between two pillows. 

This is Zichy’s reading of the legend of the devil ac- 
cording to the spirit of our time; and he shows to us 
the stout reformer rising to his feet, and ready with 
his heavy inkstand to hit the fiend a fatal blow. The 
picture surely carries a sober truth; and Luther’s ink- 
stend did very much the same kind of mischief to the 
Popery of that time that David’s sling did to the giant 
Philistine of old. 

This artist has painted other pictures in a similar 
realist style, and perhaps somewhat radical vein. His 
* Jewieh Martyrs’ presents a Polish Jow wh», with 
eyes raised in agony to heaven, stands ready to strike 
his dagger into his wife and his daughter, a lovely 


-maiden, in order to save them from the polluting 


bands of their perzecutors, who look upon the scene 
in cold blood, base, bireling wretches as they are, who 
are on the watch to discover and conceal the treasures 
hidden in secret chests and betrayed by false friends 
in faith. Another of his pictures is ‘‘ The Mossiah,” 
or the Christ of universal humanity and equality, the 
head of the religion of hunan brotherhood, perhaps 
without any conspicuou3 sign of Deity. Tae Saviour 
invites all men of all confessions, Christians, Jows and 
Moslems, to one bond of brotherhood, whilst he repals 
alltyrante, whether the Pope and his Janissaries, or 
the Jesuits and their crew of sycophants and indul- 
gence-sellers, who take to their heels with all their 
stock of relics and wonder works, 

Zichy, evidently, is a liberal of no littie zeal and 
force, with perhsps more danger .from radical vehe- 
mence than from conservstive deliberation. It is re- 
morkab'e that he is eminently ths court painter of 
the Czar, and attends him upon his hunts and jour- 
reys, in orGer to commit to canvas cr to paper the in- 
cidents cf tha imperial company. It i3 said that hoe 
prefers gererally to use sepia or chalk rather than to 
paint in oil, and that he is in the habit of multip!ying 
end circulating his works by photography, and thus 
actirg widely upon popular cpinion and taste in R1:- 
tic. Thus heis certainly a man of our new age, and 
he teke: hs pac? anong our modern thinkers an 1 re- 
formers. Tho fact that he somet'mes treats of love 
scenes 2s we'las of the chase, does not take from hie 
artis representative character; for love now has its 
idea as well asits sentiment, its philosophy as well as 
ite romance; ard it will be a long tims before eithar of 
there elements is exhausted, and Cupid can bs made 
to keep still long enough to pase a thorouzh exanina- 
tion and to fold his rdéstiess wings b3fore the easel of 
the painter or the stethoscope of the ohysician. It iS 
well for those of us who think andspeak and write in 
a different line ani with other materials, to appreciate 
the artist’s peculiar power, and to try to win some- 
thing of the secret of his logic and h's rhetoric for our 
own. If wecould havealittle fair exchange of gifts 
and habits, so as to make the artist more of a thinker 
and the thinker more of an artist, both would be the 





better by the fellowship, and the community would 
gain greatly by the result. 


Consider in the first place the ranze of facts, per- 
sors and aseociaticns that a good painter has at his 
command, ard can throw at once upon his canvas. 
Teke this picture of Zichy for the illustration, and 
what a Jerze stuiy of history, life and human nature 
is implied in ihatseene! Luther bimse’f, the man, the 
scholar, the reformer, at that peculiar crisis of his 
destiny when he had been taken out of the hands of 
Lis enemics, and was busying himself with translating 
the Scripturer, and trere in his mountain castle ques- 
lion‘ng the eventful future, full of faith, yetnot with- 
out forebocirgs of evil, and perhaps with som3 mis- 
givivgs as to his own mind and mission. Thera he is, 
ata glance, with the Bible before him and with start- 
ling Visions flitting through his soul. How much time 
and thcught it would take to say all in a poem or es- 
say, a history or a sermon that this one figure says to 
us ata look, and sys with sucia power! Taosatinkstand 
meens ail that ever came from Luther's pen; and as he 
cluiches it so strongly to hurl at the tempter, the 
whole thought and purpose of his career go into the 
act, and the psinter isthe prophet and the theologian 
of the R:formation at once. The figures on the right 
of tho picture and on the left of the R:former ara a 
stuc y of that whole age of the church and the world, 
and pages of elcquent prose of the usual style could 
not tellso much. That Pope with his threats of doom 
and his offer of gold and honors, that poor nunin hor- 
rcr and fear of diecovery, smothering her chillin such 
monstrous perversion of the womanly and motherly 
instinct, which true Christianity so sacredly guards 
ard exalts—how much more full and expressive are 
these figures and the whole group than tho abstract 
di: cussions and dry details that go to make up the re- 
gulation pattern of ecclesiastical history. Yet the 
painter used the best knowledge of history and life to 
enable him to give this graphic scene; and they who 
write church history, or who try to present its facts, 
and lessous in speech, will do their work all the batter 
by studying the secret of the painter’s art, in throwing 
so wuch of fact and of meaning upon this canvas, 
Breadth is one of the characteristics of all trus art, 
ard artist and author may here learn mush of each 
cther. 

There hes been & great deal of discussion and differ- 
erence of opinion, wheiherart has anything to do with 
mcral principle as such and whether beauty is not the 
the main quality of its master pieces, no matter whe- 
ther they urge any high trust or embody any true 
virtue. We must allow, that art aims to please even 
in its most tragical creation,—that in the picture of a 
ghipwreck, or a ruin, of a lost child, or a d}ing martyr, 
must be scmething that wins admiration by the com- 
bination of diversity of details with unity of design. 
Yet ro good picture can fail to suggest some positive 
truth, and to bring home to the earnest obsarver some 
bumace or godly sentiment. There is nothing in na- 
ture that does not teach some law of heaven or some 
use for map, ard the most painstaking Pre-raphaelite 
who tugs away for months at his picture of a prim- 
rore or even of a pigweed, is working under God’s 
heavens upon one cf his wonderful works. 

1t is true, that artists are very impatient of restraint, 
and are often fond of saying, that they do not wish to 
be chained down or tied up to any hard laws of utility 
or of ethics cr theology, but that they must follow 
their own mood, and the ready hints of nature in 
flower and sky, water and mountain, bird and beast, 
man and woman. Some of them have a great spite 
egainst having any set purpose, especially any moral 
or religious idea in their work. Goethe expressed 
this disgust at mixing morals with art, and was espe- 
cially indigr ant at being expected to join in any of the 
reform movements of his age. H»o could not endure 
such characters as Luther, and perhaps he would have 
preferred to devote his inkstand toe that pope and that 
scarlet woman, instead of hurling it at them as mirrors 
of Satan. But Goethe himeelf, in his best morals, has 
taught a severe mora’, and with all his laxity and ezo- 
tirin, this majestic pagan has vindicated the elements 
of goodness and of truth, as well as of beauty in true 
art. His Faurt, in its way, is a fling at the devil, and 
his inkstsnd, withits contenis, has done good services 
against the Satanism of our time, especially against its 
false rationalism and base materialism. 

True art bes its ethics ard its logic, as weil as its 
thetcric. 2nd knows how to urge a true principle with 
commaénéing reason and winning beauty. We-neod 
fuch srt: and weechall have itin new and lovely and 
powerful forms. if we only seck it wissly and well. We 
are operivg the world of truth in nature ani human 
life wth marvellous vigor and comprehensiveness, 
yet cur code of health, humanity, and re‘igion, is tos 
abstract, and therefore, to the majority, unreal and 
unattractive. We are framing a broad and exaltel 
philoscpby of perronal, social, civic and religious life. 
But phiioscphby of itseif does little for common mop, 
ane still less for women, becauss it generalizes and is 
impersonal. Art, on the other hani, individualizes, 
and brings bigh truth home at once to the eye and soul 
of al]. Let the best thinkers of our time honor the 
ertist’s vocation, and Jet our artists join in the think- 
ere’ end reformers’ work. 

What would be the effect upon our scholars, writers 
and preachers, if they all had been taught to draw 
and paint, and thus bad been able to think in form 
and color, az well as in words? Here is a subject — 
for all our schools and our colleges, for our teachers 
and our parents. 
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LECTURE-ROOM TALK 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
INTERCESS@RY PRAYER. 


FRIDAY EVENING, Novy. 29, 1872. 


HE other night, two weeks ago, in speaking 

on the subject of Prayer, some of the brethren 

felt that perhsps I had Jeft unguarded the matter of 

intercessory prayer, cr prayer for oth 2rs; and request- 

. €d me to put in a stop-gap re nark, in order to prevent 

misapprebension. If I remember right, I did touci 

upon this bianch of the subject; butit isa theme so 
important as to justify 3 separate con7eraation. 

There can be no doubt, to any ons who reai:, as to 
what was the belief cf the saints of the old dispansa- 
tion in thismatter. Nor can thcre be any doubt what- 
ever as to the practice of Christ himself, and of his 
disciples in regard toit. Nor is there the slightest 
dcubt as to the instruction which tkey gave to Caris- 
tians for ajl after time. 

Paul, in writing to the d’ff.rent churches which he 
Lad founded, or where he had ministered, wa3 acsus 
tomed to mention, name by name, whole cataloguas of 
people—a few by way of remembranec;3, and a few by 
way of supplizating blessings upon them; and there 
drop cut a)l along indications that he was acoustomed 
day by day to pass in raview befora him the different 
communities and the different person3; and that a 
large pertof his prayer was spent not so much in ask 
ing bles:ings for himself as in imporiog God’s blessing 
upon others. 

Now, ‘hey who wish can tie themselves short by 
their asking, ‘Is there any uss of such praying? Is it 
to be suppcsed that God stoups to hear such cries; and 
that it makes any diff.rerce with the people who 
pray? Isit nota matter of pure imagiaation? Par- 
haps it may be agreeable enough; bat hive you any 
rearon to suppose that God does hear su*h prayers3?”’ 
Well, [ remark, in regarJ to tbat, that even Professor 
Tyncai), who has written rally the most searching re- 
view of prayer, as regards the supply of physical 
wants, which has yet appeared, but who has come far 
short, I think, of «xhausting the argument, and has 
left the sut j:ct not by any meansia a satisfactory con- 
ditior—even he gays he cozsiders that in the spiritual 
realm, in respect to our higher thoughts, it is emineat- 
ly reasonable, and conformable to‘our thoughtof what 
would be proper in a God who is the Father of all, 
that prayer should be made to him. He more than 
intimates that such prayers, if there be a Sod, andif 
he be a Futber, may be in some way, of which he does 
not krow, productive of good. This may becoldcom. 
fort to you who believe all these things; but it is a 
geod deal fora scientist to say, especially when it is 
one who is regarded to be thse chief champion against 
the validity cf prayer. 

Paul spceke of the natural man and thespiritua! man, 
one upon the other. We may uae his figure of the up- 
per man. We know that in the upper or spiritual 
man there is a realm of which science has no knowl- 
edge wha ever. It cannot meet us nor combat us 
there. And the experience of all men since the world 
began, who have lived by their upper manhood, ha; 
been, that prayer, earnest, spontaneous, continuous, 
is preper both for the persons themselves who pray, 
and for othe:s. Andin that general faith I think one 
may be contented to stand, provided, io the exercize 
and the exper.ence of prayer, 1t is found to be refresh- 
ing, comforting and benefic:al. 

So, tren, without urging you to play upon your- 
felves by sweet imagination, and to pray when there 
is no use of prayer ; and repeating that I believe 
thoroughly that God, as a Father, moves with an infi- 
nite liberty and an infinite power in that higher reaim 
of truth which we call moral or spiritual truth, I pro- 
ceed to place before you some considerations in re- 
spect to this matter of praying for others. 

First, it is a proper remedy for that kind of spiritual 
selfishne:s into which all of us tend to fall. I think 
that the training which many of us have had, and the 
drift of a great deal of the teaching whish we have 
bad toward self-culture, toward conscientiousness, 
above all toward self-examination, has tended to make 
men introspective, and conscicu3 of themselves more 
than o1 anybody else or anything else, and inolined to 
be forever looking into themselves t> see how they are 
affected by this, that or the other thing. ‘“‘ Weil,” they 
say, “this thing has happened; how am I? and that 
tLing kas happened, how am I,’ until they come to 
feel that the “I” is the God, pretty nearly! <A kind 
of superlative egotism is generated in this way. 

But consider how entirely consonant with the mind 
and will of God must be a mental state in which we 
are more solicitous for other people than for our- 
selves. That was Christ’s mood. That was the temper 
of His mind who went about among men doing good. 
We think that in the household there is no more 
beautiful example than that of the mother who for- 
gets heree f in her children—who is not specially sen- 
sitive to her own wants, but is sensitive to everything 
which be'ongs to her children. We reprobate a man 
who is indifferent to other people. Wesay of him that 
he is as cold asa fish. We say of a man who does not 
care for anybody but himself, though he would not 
do any barm, “He is not much better than a toad 
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shut up in a rock.” On the other hand we tay of a 
man who does care for others, but who is awkward in 
his manner of showing it, ‘‘ Well, he is a man that 
biunders, and does not exactly know what to do, or 
how to do it; but then, what a sympathy he has! 
What a real feeling of kindness he shows! Bless your 
cou), if I were in trouble, he is the very man tiat I 
shculd want to go to.”’ 

If 8 Lerson were to come to mein my orchard, dur- 
ing the fruit seascn, and fay, “Give me a barrel of 
apples; I want them; ” of course { wonld do it—that 
that is, if I had them to give, as I do once in about five 
crsix years; but if a man comes to me and says, 
“There is a poor family over the bill, across the lots. 
who would rot tay a werd atout it themeives, but to 
whom it would bea great hindness if you vould rend 
them a few vegetables, a little fruit, or sometiing of 
that sort,’ Llike that. I like to bava the man come 
acd ask ne for something for somebody els3; I 
grant his request quickly; and I rant to thank hin 
for coming. I should be glad to give him some 
fruit,too; butit is h’s asking for somebody elso that 
p’eeses me moat. Andif youfollowit out you will 
see how welike that kind of generosity toward others. 

Now, is not that aspark whioh comes from su, a 
wkole infinite globe, of the same feeling? And when 
you draw near to God for others, do you not suppose 
that he loves to Lear your prayers and supplica:ions 
and iniercessions fcr them? 

Then consider how beautiful it is to know m2nin 
preyer. In the first place, suppose you shou'd begin 
to pray for your children? And donot st»pon that 
send-bar, ‘‘We bezeech of thee that our children may 
be converted’’—as if conversion was anything but a 
start, an impu'se in the right direction! It is good 
to taxe your children up, one by one, and by name; 
for in prayer the more indiv:dual and realistic you can 
make a thing, the more it will b) to you. Atanyrate, 
tske them up one by one, and carry them before God. 
Tell him about them. Tell him what you think their 
trouble is. Tell him what you fear. Tell him what 
remedy it seems to youis nesded. And tell him how 
helpless you feel inthe matter. Dissect your children, 
by love-toucher, ia the presence of God, cach of them. 
Ané@ leave them there. And then gay, ‘Lord, they 
are not my chil€ren so much as they are thine. Taey 
came into life through me; but the life is from God 
only. Ihold them for thee.” After praying for one 
thus, pray for the next, and for the next, and for the 
next. And do this day by day. 

In the first place, do not yousee what depth it would 
give to your love for.chiléren; how it would coaple 
the m with all thatis august; how noble their life wou!d 
become by beivg joined to eternal life; how taosesilver 
cords would be strengthened which unite treir des- 
t ny wi:b the loving power of God? Do you not think it 
would make you more lenient, and more faithful in the 
cischarge of your duties towardithem? Do you not 
think that such prayers for your children would be 
blersed cf God far more than prayers in wiich you 
merely prayed for yourself? 

Then iurther, suppose you were to go round through 
tho whole circle of your friends, and pray for them. 
not ceasing, a3 the apostle says—that is, making a part 
of your continuous, current thought, to be a sympa- 
thetic and devout remembrance of them a3 objects of 
God’s care and love and bounty? 

Oftentimes I Bnd myself praying for those who 
are dear to me, and who need to be prayed for. 
And it takes on a very wide form. In the first place, 
if they have any troubles, it seems to moe that 
Il would ke glad to shield them. My childran 
are scattered far and near. My old friends and com- 
paniors are dispersed hither and thither. Many who 
were young when I was young, and whose life has 
twined itself into my life, asa vinein a tres almost 
tecc mes a part of the tree, aro far away. My former 
parishioners, many of whom are dear to meas my 
own flesh, sre in distant parts of the country. And I 
know thet they go through dark nights, and deep 
waters and trying fires. I cannot be near them t»> 
speak to them man by man; but this I can do; [ can 
take them up in my thoughts before God, and I think 
I can help them. i 

To-day, there are borne in upon my thoughts, some- 
how, thoughts of friends living on the othar side of 
sea; ard my heart goes out after them; and I take 
them before God, and I talk with him about them; 
and in imagination I clothe them. I g've them this 
grace and that grace. I fulfill my hear,’s desire re- 
specting them. 

Then I hear that some trouble, off in Illinoi; or In- 
diana or Ohio, has bafallen those who are dear to me; 
and I goright there in my thoughts, and seem to stand 
in their midst; and I plead to God for them, and com- 
mune with them through the Lord Jesus Christ. I im- 
plore upon their heads, not jewels that men’s hands 
grind, but those more precious jewels which come 
from the spirit of God. I give them the ring and the 
garment, snd bring them into the father’s house, 
And it is an infinite pleasure. 

I wake up, at last, and say to myself, ‘ [t isa good 
while to be dreaming in that way.’’ It may be dream- 
ing; but the dream isa precious one. I believe it ia 
such a dream as the old patriarchs dreamed, which 
had angels and blessings in it, 

Again, if you were in the habit of praying for peop'e, 
would it not help you to get along with them better? 
Here are a husband and a wife that cannot get along 
together; and a house with a couple that do not agree 





is like a house witha chimney that smoke. There is 
a)l the 1ime irritation of the eyes, and irritation of the 
nose, and irritation of the mouth. But now, suppose 
these people prayed for each other more? I think some- 
times that if you wou'd c1Il faults diseases, and say, 
*‘ My Lusband Las tke scarlet fever,” or, ‘My wife has 
the ecarlet {c ver,’’ instead of calling it, es it really is, 
scarlet temper, it would be a great deal better. The 
mcmcnt we know that the fault is in the body we can 
bear with it; but when the fault is in that pzrt of the 
system which is higher and b:tter than thse material 
elements, our love and compassion are not touched. 
In this we are unlike Christ, who is represented as 
carryirg ourinfrmities of mini as well as of body. If, 
instead of critic’zing, spying out, ani reporting each 
otbe1’s faults, the cnly conversation we allowed our- 
se:ves to have about trem was the conversation wa 
haé ccnfdentailly with Christ; if we brought them to 
Gcd. with prayers, ard irtercessions, and supplications 
fcr them, Co nct you telieve it wou!d havea powerful 
effect urop cur judgment cf human nature, and upon 
our c3re, end tencerness, and love, and sympathy to- 
werd thore who are near and dear to us? 

Jn this matter of interce:sory prayer, then, firat re- 
member tratI beliceveinit. I believe in it heartily. 
I believe it is gocd to pray, kecause [ think God will 
anewer prayer. I telieve he will answer prayers 
which you make earnestly and pertinaciously for 
others. I think that he is better pleased with, ani is 
mcre apt to answer benevolent prayers than selfish 
prsyers. In therext place, I think it does you good to 
Irsy forothers. I'comforis you. It develops the best 
paitof yournature. Then, in the third place, it ex- 
pends your tlessirg and bounty. It opens a large 
field fcr your sympatLy and love. 


Q. Can you not, ina few words, give some instruction and 
enct urage me nt to these who have a difficulty about feeliag 
that there is a bcavenly Father who hears and answers pray- 
er? 

Mr. BEECHER: There is a gift of prayer in the con- 
stiiulion of men, as much as there is a gift of poetry 
or oratory, or mathematics, or anything else. Some 
natures are praying natures. My observation of peo- 
ple gces to show that the praying element is a3 much 
an original and constitutional element with some, as 
avy other temperament or disposition. They are the 
men who, if this gift is consecrated, and if they are 
intelligent, -ecome rrinces of prayer. 

Then come a large middle clas?, who have suscepti- 
bility, but no criginal impelling force, in that direo- 
tion. If they pray when they are warm, they are 
conscious of success; but if they pray when they are 
cold, they do not suppose their praying amounts to 
much. They are like wood which, if it is dry aad in 
good trim, burns brightly, but wh‘ch, if it is greon, 
cnly sizzles when you put it on the fire. 

And then come a cautious and skeptical class. 
And these I'm not disposed to blame. My mind 
never turns against a man who tells me that he is 
paturally a doubter, and that he does not see his way 
clear to accept this or that or the other thing. My sym- 
pathies go out toward him. Constitutionally,[ am ano 
immense believer inspots, andan immense skeptic in 
spots. I bave gone through days of darkness and 
nights of anguish tco many, ever to have any feeling 
but that of the warmest and most yearning sympa- 
thy for a man whose heart reluctates. I have known 
years when my prayer was, “ Lord, 1 believe; O help 
my unkelief!’"—and the unbelief was the larger part. 

In regard to this third class of naturally skep- 
tical persons, who are scattered through the com- 
munity, [ would say that this disposition to doubt 
is found in men of the strongest moral temperament, 
the utmost conscientiousness, and the most upright 
character. Some of the best men in citizenship are 
men who say, “I would give all the world to believe 
in religion, but I cannot.” And with such men as 
these ihe question i3 one of education and of time. It 
is a question of growth with them. I believe that in 
most instences they can be led, little by little, outef 
the state of apprehension, and hesitancy, and reluct- 
snt unbelieving; but it cannot be done in a minute, 
Gcd bas patience with them, and they, must have pa- 
tierce with themselves. 











a Public | Opinion. 


LAST MOMENTS OF HORACE GREELEY. 
{Frcem the N. Y. World.) 


E lay much of the time in a condition of ap- 
parent reverie or stupor, taking no notice of his 
surroundiugs ; but from this state he was at most 
times easily reca‘led by the voice of his watchful 
friends. Much of what he spoke or endeavored to 
at eak was lest even upon their careful ears; but one 
sentence was formed upon bis lips so many times that 
its signs at Jast became familiar and interpreted them- 
sclvee—*I know that my Redeemer liveth.’’ Time 
and time again was this repeated, even after the pulse 
had sunk into imperceptibility and the breath fainter 
and fainter was caught with painful quickness. . . - 
Miss Ida Greeley, who through all the sad moments 
preserved a wonderful self-control, sat at the bedside 
through it all, supporting when needful her father's 
head. At balf-past five Mr. Greeley was lying uncon- 
scious, when an old and dearly loved friend whom he 
and his family knew as “ Auntie” Lamson entered the 
room and approached the bed. Mr. Greeley did not 
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stir unti] Mr. Stewart roused him and asked, “Do you 
know who this is?” He feebly said “Yes,’’ and 
stretched up his hand in greeting, and then relapsed 
into his reverie. . . Later he was asked, “Do you 
know that you are dying,” and in the same manner, 
without tremor or apparent emotion, he answered, 
“Yes.” The pulse at this time was gone ani the 
preatbing fo quick and faint that it ssemed as if every 
gasp were the last. . . . When asked if he was in 
pain he laid his hand upon his breast, but without 
other¥ ise rep'ying, and returned to his semi-uncon- 
scious state, lying now with clossd eyes and hands 
sometimes twitching nervously, but generally still. 
pr. Choate then said that death would probably ensue 
jn half an hour, though possibly not in two hours. The 
former opinion proved correct. At half-past six Mr. 
Greeley stirred uneasily, and began to mutter indis- 
tinctly something which the friends around him could 
sotcatch. His daughter Ida, Mr. and Mrs. Stewart, 
Mr. Carpenter, Dr. Choate, and Auntie Lamson were 
allin the room, and anxiously bent over the bed to 
interpret if possible what they feared, with good rea- 
son, were the last words. Mr. Greeley still indistinctly 
murmured for a while, and at last uttered faintly, but 
clearly enough fer the attentive ears to catch them, the 
words, “It is done.’’ Then there was a relapse into 
quiet fer a time. Ida Greeley sat at the head of the 
couch, supporting tenderly the dying man’s head. 
Aiter a silence of some minutes the muttering was 
again heard, but was all unintelligible. Miss Greeley, 
however, bending cloge to the couch, thouzht she dis- 
tinguished a request from her father that hissthead be 
lifted higher. Thepillows were accordingly arranged 
in such a way as to render the faint breathing as easy 
as possible, and a hush fe)l again upon the room. There 
wes no more murmuring. The pulse had died out long 
before. The breath was caught shorter and shorter 
and heard fainter and fainter, and three and four 
times wi‘hin the last fifteen minutes the attendants 
believed it had come and gone for the last time, The 
eyes were closed, and as the last breathings came the 
right hand was stretched out again in the familiar 
gesture, and death almost instantly followed. There 
‘was no evidence of pain in the last moments, and in- 
deed the nature of the disease forbids its supposition. 
The face hardly changed, only settling a littlosintoa 
look of perfect peace. 


ESTIMATE OF AN HONEST AND USEFUL LIFE, 
[From the N. Y. Tribune, Nov. 30, 1872.] 


N° history of the most critical period in our 

national life can ever be written, in which Hor- 
ace Greeley shall not be a conspicuous figure. Enor- 
mous 2? his personal influence was in politics for the 
better part of a generation, it was not upon this that 
in his latter years he looked back with the greatest 
eatisfaction. That he had shaped the course of ad- 
ministrations, directed the purposes of parties, cre- 
ated a great organ of opinion, taught statesmen to 
sit at his feet and Senates to listen for his approval— 
these are not the tests by which he would have meas- 
ured bis success. The vanity of wealth, the unreality 
of power, the worthlessness of popular reno wn—he 
estimated them all a} their trus value. Tho noblest 
career, in kis eyes, was that which was given up to 
others’ wants. The suscessful life was that whic12 is 
worn out in conflict with wrong and wos. Tae only 
ambition worth following was the ambition to allevi- 
ate human misery, and leave the world a little better 
than he found it. That he had done this, was the 
consolation which brightened his last days, and as- 
sured him he had not lived in vain. 


He was a ycung man when he took his stand by the 
suffering and oppressed. He was old when he saw the 
downfall of the barbarism against which he had bat- 
tled for a quarter of a century. Honors and abuse, 
prosperity and reverses, were his by turn in this long 
contest; but his sturdy arm never faltered and his 
heart never failed. He took patiently the buffetings 
of adverse fortune, and rose with sublime courage 
above disaster; for there was no selfish impulse in 
his labor, and he knew that though he spent himself 
the work must go on to its final triumph. When the 
victory came, he might have held up his hands and 
cried out with Simeon, ‘‘ Lord, now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace.” But it was granted him to 
see even more than the destruction of Slavery. He 
Was to impress upon the policy of the renewed and 
purificd Union something of his own generous and 
elevated character, to give an impstus to principles 
destined to work grand reforms at no distant time, to 
preach the political gospel of brotherhood and good- 
will, and to win before he left this world the esteem 
of thousands who had been his bitterest enemies. 
With no vain estimate of his personal share in the 
Erogress of the past thirty years, he realized how much 
had been accomplished by the warfare in which he 
had taken so great a part; he trusted that the agencies 
which he had founded would perpetuate his influences 
after he had passed away. Conscious, as in his secret 
heart he must hdve been, that when he was ia his 
grave his tame would prompt men to kindly actions 
and to noble thoughts, would moisten eyes that never 
saw him, and bring a quiver to strange lips, Horaca 
Greeley was blessed in his old age with the reward of 
his fidelity and self-sacrifice. ‘‘So,’’ he wrote, “look- 
ing calmiy yet humbly for that close of my mortal 
career, which cannot be far distant, I reverently 
thank God for the blessings vouchsafed me ir the 
Pat; and, with an awe that is not fear, aed a con- 





sciousness of demerit which does not exclude hope, 
await the opening before my steps of the gates of the 
Eternal world.” 


COURTESY OF THE PLATFORM. 


(From a Lecture Of ;Rev. Father Burke, Noy, %, reported in the 
N. Y. Tribune.) 

N this day a paragraph in a newspaper was 

brought under my notice, and the reading of it 
caused me very great pain and anguish of mind; for 
it recorded an act of discourtesy te my learned 
antagonist, Mr. Froude, supposed to be offered by 
Irishmen in Boston. In the name of the Irishmen of 
America, I tender to the learned gentleman my be3t 
apologies. I beg to assure him for my Irish fellow- 
countrymen in this country that we are only too 
bappy to offer to him the courtesy and the ho;- 
Pitality which Ireland has never refused, even to 
her enemies. Mr. Froude does not come among 
us an enemy of Ireland, but he professes that he 
loves the Irish people, and I am willing to believe 
him; and when I read in the report of his last lecture, 
which Iam atout to answer to-night, that he said that 
he “would yield to no man in his love for the Irish 
reople,” [was reminded of what O’Connell said to 
Lord Derby on a similar occasion, when the noble 
Lord stated in the House of Lords that he would 
yield to no man in his Yove for Ireland. The great 
Tribune rose and said: ‘* Any man that loves Ireland 
cannot be my enemy. Letour hearts shake hands.” 
Iam eure, therefore, that I speak the sentiments of 
every true Irishman in America when I assure this 
learned Englich gentleman that as long ashe is in this 
country he will receive at the hands of the Irish citi- 
zers of America nothing but the same courtesy, the 
frame polite hospitality and attention, which he boasts 
that he has received from the Irish people in their 
native land. I beg-to assure him that we Irishmen in 
America know well that it is not by discourtesy, or 
anything approaching to rudeness or violence, that 
the citizens of America ever expect to make their ap- 
peal to this great nation. If ever the reign of intel- 
lect and of mind was practically established in this 
world, it is in glorious America. Every man who 
sceks the truth, every man who preaches the truth, 
whether it be religious truth or historical truth, will 
find an audience in America; and [hope he never will 
fird an Irishman to stand up and offer him discour- 
tesy and violence because he sp3ak3 what he imagines 
to be the truth. 


IRELAND’S FUTURE. 
{From the same.] 


OW, having arrived at this point, Mr. Froude 

glances, in a masterly manner, over the great 
questions that have taken place since the day that 
Emancipation was demanded. He speaks words the 
most eloquent and compassionate over the terrible 
period of 46 and ’47—words, reading which brought 
tears to my eyes, words of compassion that he 
gave to the people who suffered, for which I pray 
God to bless him and to reward him. He speaks 
words of generous, enlightened, statesmanlike sym- 
pathy for the peasantry of Ireland, and for these 
words, Mr. Froude, if you were an Englishman 
ten thousand times over, I love you. I now at- 
tempt to speak of the future of Ire’and. Per- 
haps it is a dangerous thing for me to attempt 
yet, I suppose, that all that we have been dis- 
cussing in the past must have some reference to the 
future. For, surely, the verdict that Mr. Froude 
looks for is not a mere verdict of absolution for past 
iniquities. He has come here—thouzh he is not a 
Catholic—he has come to America, like a man going 
to confession, and he cries out loudly, ‘‘ We have 
sinned! we have sinned! we have grievously sinned!”’ 
The verdict which he calls for must, surely, regard the 
future more than the past; for, how, in the name of 
Gcd, can this great historian, or any other man, ask a 
verdict justifying the iniquity and heart-rending 
record of cruelty and injustice, the traditions of rob- 
bery and bloodshed which we have suffered? My 
friends, there must be afuture. What is that future? 
Well, my friends—first of all,my American Grand 
Jury, you must remember that I am only a monk, not 
awan of the world, and I do not understand much 
about these things; and there are wiser heads than 
mine, and I will give you their opinion. There is a 
particular class of men who love Ireland—love Ireland 
truly and love her sincerely. There is a particular 
class of men who love Ireland, and think, in their love 
for [reland, that if ever she is to be freed it is by in- 
surrection, by rising in arms—men who hold that Ire- 
land is enslaved, if you will. Well, if the history 
which Mr. Froude has given, and which I have at- 
tempted to review, teaches us anything, it teaches 
us, as Irishmen, that there is no use appealing to the 
sword, or to armed insurrections in Ireland. Mr, 
Froude says that, to succeed, there are two things 
necessary ; Damely—union as one man, and a de- 
termination not to sheathe that sword until the 
work is done. I know that I would earn louder 
plaudits, citizens of America, and speak & more pop- 
ular language in the ears of my auditors, if I were to 
declare my adhesion to this class of Irishmen. But 
there is not a living man that loves Ireland 
more dearly than I do. There are those who may 
love her more fervently, and some love her with 
ercater distinction. But there is no man living 
that loves Ireland more tenderly or more sincerely 
thanIdo. I prize, citizens of America, the good-will 





of my fellow-{rishmen; 1 prize it next to tLe grace of 
God. I also prize the popularity which, however un- 
worthily, I possess with them. But I tell you, Amer- 
ican citizens, for all that popularity, for all that good- 
will, I would not compromise one iota of my convie- 
tions; ncr would I state what I do not believe to be 
true. I do not believe in insurrectionary movements 
in a country ee divided as Ireland. 

There is another class of Irishmen who holi that 
Treland has a future—a glorious future; that that fu- 
ture is to be wrought out in this way. They say—and, 
Ithirk, witha good 1ight—that wealth, acquired by 
industry, brings with it power and political influence. 
They say, therefore, to the Irish at home, “Try and 
accumulate wealth; lay hold of industry; develop the 
reecurces of your country; try in the meantime to 
effect that blessing of union, without which thera 
never can be a future for Ireland. That union can be 
effected by largeness of mind, by generosity and ur- 
banity toward your fellow-citizons; by rising above 
the miserable bigotry that carries religious differences 
and religious hatreds into relations of life that don’t 
bi long to religion. 

“Meantime,” they say to the men of Ireland, “ try 
to acquire property, wealth; and this can only ba 
done by peaceful. assiduous industry; and that indus- 
try car only be exercised so long asa country is at peace, 
so long as there is truce to violent political agitation.” 
Then, these men ssy again to the Irishmen in America: 
‘‘Men of Ireland in America, men of Irish birth, men 
ef American birth but of Irish blood, we believe that 
God has largely intrusted the destinies of Ireland to 
you. Amcrica demands of her citizens only energy, 
industry, truthfulness, temperance, obedience to the 
law.” 

Accordingly, the man that has these cannot fail to 
realize the future, and a glorious future, in this 
grand republic. And if you are faithful to Amer- 
ica in these respects America will be faithful to 
ycu. And in proportion as the grand Irish element 
in America rises in wealth, it will rise in political 
influence and po wer—a political influence and power 
which in a few years is destinel to overshadow 
the whole world, and to bring about peace, justice, 
and a far greaterrevolution in the cause of honor and 
the cause of humanity than has ever been effected by 
the sword. This is the programme of a second class 
of Irishmen. Now,I tell you candidly, that, to this 
programme, I give my heart and soul. 


~ Literature and Art. 
BOOKS. 


Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament 
Canon. By Moses Stuart, Prof. of Sacred Literature 
in the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass, Ro- 
vised edition. . FE. Draper, Andover. 1872. 

It is a remarkable testimony to the scholarship and 
faithfulness of the late Prof. Stuart, and to his literary 
ability as well, that his work should now be taken up 
for republication, with only a few changes and addi- 
tions which later researches have made necossary. 
The world has made such advances and discoveries 
on just this line of scholarship within the last two de- 
cades, thet the pleasure of writing an apology for the 
Old Testament Canon de novo must have presented a 
very strong temptation to the editor. The labor, 
however, apart from other considerations, would have 
been much greater, as this edition is simply a reprint 
of ihe English edition, edited by Dr. Davidson, and 
the changes and addenda are made chiefly in the notes. 

The attack of the German sceptics, taken up and 
supported by some of the scholarly men among the 
Unitarians of New England, impelled the Professor, 
though bowed down, as he tells us, under the weight 
of years and tottering under the long continued pres- 
sure of bodily infirmities, to buckle on his armor 
again, acd throw himself into the contest. The im- 
mediate challenge which called him into the field 
was the publication of Mr. Norton’s Evidences of the 
Genuineness of the Gospels. In a note, so calle), in this 
work—a note extending over ahundred pages—Prof, 
Norton called in question the Divine origin and au- 
thority of the Old Testament books, and disparaged 
the meaning of their historical and supernatural con- 
tents. This trumpet, sounding the charge, and so 
near to Andover, and threatening, in its connection, 
as many felt, the Divine authority of the whole Bible, 
stirred the blood, and made it hot, in the veins of 
the grand old soldier of Orthodoxy, and the fervid 
rhetoric of the volume before us shows with what 
ardor he sprang forward, and called up all the re- 
sources of his trained and furnished mind to rapel 
the assault. But his fervor is that of a knightly soul, 
and never fails of courtesy and fairness toward his 
opponent. It would misrepresent the work also to 
speak of it.as simply controversial. Itia but partially 
characterized by its purpose of confuting the asser- 
tions which provoked the author to beginit. Largely 
the book is informatory and happily instructive, and 
this the more, because the venerable author does 
not fail to acknowledge whatever he finds to bs true 
in the statements of those who have quicken3d him 
inéo such energetic opposition. 

The main line of his argument may be designated, 
nearly in his own words, as an endeavor to give a cor- 
rect historical and critical view of the Canon of Sarip- 
ture, as received by the Jews in the days of Christ, and 
then to show that this canon was declared by our 
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Savicur ard bis apostles to be of Divine origin and 
zutiicrity So that one who, with Prof. Norton, ad- 
roits tre divine origin andi authority of ths Caris- 
lan religicn, and receives the Naw Testament (p-02- 
ebly Prof. Ncr.on wou'd require him to ssy tus Gos- 
pels)as a credible and autheatic account of it, is de 
barred, by an autsority from wh ch ‘thera isno appeal, 
from discr: dit'ng the Old Te:tament. 

From his effluent learning aad thought Professor 
Stuart dces much beyond thialimit, defendinzthesub- 
ject ma‘t«rof the Od Testa nent books, and eateoring 
at large into the questions which incidentally arise ia 
the discus-icn. The defence of the Book of Esther and 
of the Cant'cles bas much of the stronz comm) 
sense, clear Gi-c:imination, and frankues3 of ad nis- 
sion, Which characterize Prof. Stove's *' History of 
the Bibe” Weare tempted to follow the author in 
theee discussions; but as we are but noticing and not 
reviewing the book we can only heartily advise others 
to do this. The volume—an octavo of about four hun- 
dred pages—is judiciously repudii:hed, becawse ita 
contents are p rmazently valusbdie, and e3pesially to 
clergymen ard al thorough students of tha Bidla. 
Even a cursory perusa of if wil. greatly despen the 
impreesicn of the intricate interdependence of the 
Old ana New Testaments. 


Sermons by Rev. C. E. N. Campbell, D. D. New 
York: Hurd & Houghton. 1872. 

This is a peatly printed volume, comprising twanty- 
four discourses on the topics which usually :nzage the 
orcinery, ortbcdox, mildly Calvisist'c pulpit of the 
day. They are able, cons derably beyond the average; 
the theughbt is always definitely conceived and its ex- 
pre:sion clesr and forcible; the direct aspeal is tendr 
_ and earnest; but the entire schems of doctring here 
preeented seems to us purely conventional and by con- 
sequence superficial. These are sermons corstructed 
from books aud no’ from personal experience and the 
persons! observation of human wants and diffisultis, 
The A onement, for instance, is explained by a caref al 
estimate of equivalents in sinning and suffaring, tha 
ined quacy of this solution to meet all the conditions 
of the mighty problem—as it appears to many an aon- 
est inquirer—nuot havirg been yet discoverad by the 
preacher. In the sermon on “ Rationale of Si'vation,” 
we have the mental and spiritual provesse; of c»xn- 
version, held up as typical and necsssary, without a 
hint that the fcerms of religious ex perienca are a3 vari- 
ous as i: dividual souls. Tae inquirer ‘thinks’ ani 
**he feels,” and “ well he kaows’” and “‘he exclaim,” 
and soon, all tnrough those prescribed cuannels whic» 
to many re.igious people—mould d cy this sort of 
teaching—ares the only conduits of grace, the only 
tests of Christian chsractcr. 

It 18 true tbat similar strictures would apply toa very 
large propor! on of the preachirg of the tims. We 
ask only, is it scriptural or merely conventiona!? Hasit 
not exhausted whatever of power for focd :t may have 
once possessed? Does not ths age demand a style of 
preaching (ve had aimost said sermonizing, but the 
word itse f is dangerous) which shall bs foundsdon 
the study of men, and of men’s actual pursuits, modes 
of thinking, and objects of interest? Is not this ex- 
actly what is needed to save tha pulpit of this genera- 
tion from the neglect, if not conteupt, to waich it is 
confessedly tending? 

Christian Children. How the Church regards and 
addresses them. By the Rev. Taoma:; 8. Bacon. 
The Church Press: M. H, Maliory & Co., Hariford, 
Conn. 

This is a bright, decided, well-written argumant to 
sustain what is calied the high-church view of infant 
tapti:m, sud the consequent status of baptiz-d chil- 
Greninthe courch. It holds up in a clear and un- 
hesitating way the doubt wkich hangs over the sal- 
vation of those who d:e in infancy, if through neglect 
they sre not re.enerated in baptism; the mystery 
in regard to the fate of the unbaptized multitudes; 
and the imperative duty, according to Holy Scripture 
and the Beok of Common Prayer, t? present infants 
for baptismal regeveration. The author resolutaly, 
but ina good spirit, presses the evangelical chursh- 
men to the wall, histcrically, by the letter of the 
book, by the Augustinian dogmas, and b7 ths words 
of Scripture as teen through these media. He has en- 
deavored to make the discussion of the vaxel ques- 
tion a thorough one; and he has unquestionably pre- 
sented his coi victions, and the reasons of then, in 
very Fucid order, and ins remarkab!y d rect and trans- 
parent style. 

The main object of the book is to protest against the 
revision of the Baptismal service in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, and to enforce the evident meaning of 
the language, as it now stands, as tho historica! doo 
trine of the church, and that doctrine as the truth. 

The publishers bave sent out this thin octavo (pp. 
$8), in a very attractive form; and those wh) sannot 
accept its ccxnclurions will feel that they are ap- 
proached in an agreeable, concise and able way. 


California: for Health, Pleasure, and Residence, 
A Bock for Travelers and Set'lera. 
Nordhoff. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1372. 


' Th‘s is the best book on California which we have 
ever read. Mr. Nordhoff is a ‘newspaper min;”’ that 
is, he was long conrected with the press of New York, 
and wage, before he took his Western tour, managing 
editor of the Evening Post. The chapters! of this 
book were originally contributed to poriodicals. He 
combires many qualities which editorial practice gives 
or strengthens: quickness of observation; instinctive 
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perception of the bearings of facts; the power of in- 
etently selecting the essential points of a subject, and 
disporing the rest around them,—in short, the ‘art of 
putting things”’ justly, clearly, and with artistis effest. 
To this are edded graces of style, and consid¢rable de- 
scriptive and dramatic power, rendering the book re- 
markable for its blended exceileasies, Faw volum-2s 
are at once so useful and so interesting. Paople who 
want to go to California in person, and people wh» 
wish to go on a “ firesids journey ”’ only, will fiad Mr 
Nordbcff a trustworthy guids, an instractive philo- 
ropker, and an entertaining friend. 


MORAL TALES. 


The Christmas holidays are at hand, and the brilliant, 
many-hued, and golden bindings ia our drawer of 
children’s books begin to cry aio1d to b3 produced 
ard introduced. Io answer to the summons, we bring 
forth a pile of new pubdiications of the American Trast 
Scciety. Itis a goodly and a glorious compiny—g 04d- 
ly, in the atiractions of a pure and wholesome litera- 
ture; glorious, in al! the bravery that artistand artisan 
can devise and execute. 


Working and Winning is a prettily written story 
of a young girl, who, throughout a life of such trials as 
might raturally befall ber, by faithful work'ng ac 
ccrding to ker daily strength, wins for Christ every 
body upcn whom her sweet induen e is brought to 
tear. Emily Ashton illustrates the Caristian duty of 
‘ hearing the burdens” of cthers—a pleasant tal, with 
8 bappy ending. Jem Morrison, the Fisher Boy (by Mrs. 
Lamb), is more directly adapted, a3 the title itself sux 
gests, to meet the demandseof theuniversal doy. [thas 
for ita kcro a gallant little sailor, who, by fidelity to the 
duty in inferior stations, at last becomes the mastar 
of a fire ship, and the recipient of no end of happiness. 
Ethel’s Pearls is about a young lady who b3zins by 
longing for a set of pearls, and concluies by winning 
ihe *‘pesrl of great price.” Tae incidents of tae litte 
tale are natural, the moral not forced, and the piety 
not unwholesome. It sa book to put imtoa daughter's 
Land. Meilicent’s Home was a new home in Irelani, 
where a little English girl, whose mother had died when 
she wrs quite a baby, and who had resided with au aunt 
in England ur til she wastvelve, rejoined her father, a 
clergyman of the English Church. Her adventures in 
this unaccustomed adode are pleasantly told, and there 
gre no lovers and sweethearts in the book, which ia, t> 
our. thinking, an improvement. This is an Englisa 
beck—perhars thataccounts forit. Itis “young Am 
erica’? Who demands an early introduction to the ad- 
vanced steges of human devslopsment. The Duchess 
Renée and Her Court differs in every respest from the 
foregoing. Itisa condensed history of the times just 
preceding snd includine the massacre of St. Barthole- 
mew, 89 far as that history concerned the life and par- 
sonal experiences of the Duchess of Ferrara, the pupil 
and convert of Calvin. The purpose of the volume, to 
supply ‘the growing libraries of the young with histori- 
eal sketches of those who have ocsupied high places i2 
Churcb ard in State,” is one which must com nand the 
approbation of all who are competent to judge. And 
indeed, the abetract itself cannot fail to interest the 
meturer student who has alrealy some acquaintance 
with the interesting epoch to which itrelates. For the 
youthful readi1, however, we have some dou»ts whe- 
ther that minuteness of detail and drynezs of treat- 
ment which seems inseparable from the compression of 
so extensive 2 chronicle into limits so narrow, would 
not prove rometbing less than attractive. The opening 
cha; ter gives promise, inasprightly, but too artificial, 
style, cf a higbly-colored historic.l novel; but the 
promise is not fulfilled, for the very next succesding 
Page sinks in‘o a direct and rather prosaic state mont 
of fact, which continues to the end. 


Agnes, in Search of Truth, isa young lady who 
finds herse'f plunged by the chance remark of an ac- 
quaintance into that awful question of Christian cas- 
sistry, Isit wicked to dance? The question is gently 
and wisely mavaged from the ascetic point of view: 
It is nct claimed that this form of amusement is dis- 
tirct yasin; but the conclusions are readily reached. 
thet it is a solemn thing to live; thatif Christ was ab- 
sorbed in trying to save us, we ought to bs absorbed 
in trying to save curselves and others; tuat one who 
can nct deny himeelf so small a thing for Jesus is not 
worthy the name of Jesus; and finelly, that the young 
Ciscip’e wLo works allthe t'me for his master, as in 
duty bound, will ‘not need to dance, either for amuse- 
ment or ¢xcrese, in any circum:tavess.’’ For those 
who carry out this principle honestly in all its appli- 
catioas to their own lives, and, setting th's consistent 
example, think it wise to attempt the bringing of all 
classes cf youth to the same Ligh standard; thisis the 
vely book. 

A furtier glance reveals in the volume, a number of 
other and similar sketches, designed to bear upon the 
various forms of pleasure, the theatre, card-playiag 
&o., the extreme puritanic rule of judgment. We are 
not ccncerned lest this sort of teaching make t1e 
church tco strict and unworldly, but lest the bow 
over-bent will break. The experisnoe of a single gen- 


| eration may teach the close observer that the too rigid 


proscription of things allowable tends to license. Let 
the standard of epirituality be made as lofty as possi- 
ble, but remember that all are not called to be saints, 
in the higher acceptation of the term; and that to the 
average of humanity, recreation, wholesome, happy 
amusement, ina proper degree, and on proper occa- 
siong, is not only a becoming occupation but an abso- 
lute necessity. 





ktorics of the Flowers, by Miss L. Bates, is a 
stc1y in which are woven episodes having for their 
subjects the rcse, the water-lily, the rush, and other 
plents. Each flower is supposed to tell its own story: 
a greceful fancy embcdied-in a graceful form. 


Pictures and Stories for the Little Ones, by Mrs, 
8. E. Dawes, ia an attrastive melanje of pretty pic- 
tures (the Tract Scciety’s pictures are always Pretty, 
always adapted to give the greatest pleasure and to 
cultivate the best taste) and short sketches in prosg 
and verse, for the wee wees. This is a potent auxiliary 
in the training and discipline of the nursery, and we 
beartily commend it to the powers of that domiin. 

Besides these, we have from the sane Society threg 
little beoks, which belong to a somewhat different 
category. 


Old Paths, by Mrs. H. C. N'ght, considers inci- 
dentally theamusement question in a more didastic, 
and, to our notion, more satisfactory way than the 
the little fiction to which we have before alluded. I[¢ 
recognizes the neces ity of amusements, especially for 
theycung, though the word recreations is preferred. 
“Their ot ject is to re-create; to restore lost vigor; to 
repair wasted strength; to retit anew for the work of 
lfe.... They aretothe mind what sleep is to the 
bedy. And to this end, they must be innocent and 
not too prolonged. Whatever they are, we must enter 
heartily into them; erjoy everything enjoyabl3 
thoroughiy. Youth, health, society, spirits, ascom- 
plishmente, are God’s gifts. Take and usethem with- 
out al y unratura) gloom and compunstion. We must 
never feel them to be stolen joys.* Everlasting con- 
riderations ccme in, not to dampen enjoyment, but to 
moderate and elevate it. The good things of this 
world need not interfere with our higher life; rather 
let them enrich and adorn it. We think these b3 
good werds. Working for Jesusisatract by Roy. J, 
A. R. Dickson on individual effort for the salvation of 
men; ard The Temptation in the Desert gives practi- 
cal lessons Grawn from that mysterions and interest- 
ing event. 


*These italics are ourown. Hp. Co. UNION. 


The Harper’s have issued Nash’s J/lustrated Al- 
manac tor 1873. It is a comic almanac of course, and 
the illustrations are distinguished by those faults and 
excellencies of, the popular caricaturist whish are, by 
this time, tolerably familiar to at least the Amerisan 
word, 

The Cyclopedia of the Best Thoughts of Charles 
Dickens, publisbed by BE. J. Hale & Son (Noda. 4 and 5) 
ere upon our table. 


NEW MUSIC. 


We have received from C. H. Ditson & Co., No. 
711 Broadway, New York, the following vary inter- 
esting publictions: Fourth Barcarolle, a gra3eful, 
flowing, six-eight movemeot in G major, by Anton 
Rutinstein, with a striking likeness of the composer 
on the title page; L’Opaie, Valse brilliant, a3 spark- 
ling as Strauss, by Francis S. Salters; The Heari’s De- 
sire Mazurka, by Julius Zahony; Authen, ‘Lord 
Thou hast become Gracious,” compo:ed expressly 
for Thanksgiving Day, by Charles Edward Horslsy, 
orgavist of St. John’s Chapel, Trinity Parish; “ Hark 
the Ilerald Angels sing,’’ anthem for Caristmas, by 
Henry Wilscn; ‘Ho! every oxe that thirsteth,” an 
c penir g sentence for four voices by S. B. 8., and ro- 
arranged from the original manuscript, by Henry 
Wilscn; “Guide me, Oh Th.u Great Jehovah,” by J. 
A. Butterfield; Mignon’s song, “ Hast thou seen the 
Land ?” with portrait of Lucca; ‘* Ah! were I buta flit- 
ting bee,” by Franz Abt, ‘A Spray of Mignonstie,"’ 
by J. R. Thomas, with portrait of Mrs. Zelda Seguin; 
‘‘ Not lost but gone before,” by the same author; and 
“ Meeting” by Harrison Millard. 

From White & Brand, Toledo, O., we have the 
fourth number of Prof. John Zundel’s admirable mu- 
sical Quarterly, for organ and meiodeon, which, wa 
are pleased to learn, will hereafter ba issued from 
this city. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Authors. Publishers. Price. 
8. R. WELLS & Co., New York. 

F. B. Gardner, “Every Man his own Painter. ’ 10) 

CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY, New York. 

Medame Augustus Craven, ‘ Kleurange,” 159 

Barcn Hitibrer, * Sixtus the Fifth.” 100 

Minvie Mary tee, * The Heart of Myrrha Lake. 10) 

T. ELLWOOD TELL, Philadelphia. 
“ Mep cf the Nile Sources, showing Recent Discoveries.” 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & Lyons, Chisago. 

Edward Fgglesicon, Mr. Blake’s Walking Stick.” 50 
-D. F. Ls ANDOLPH, New York. 

Arne Warner, he Ocher Shore.’ 6) 


Cc. B. Lippincott & Co. Phi'ade!phia. 
Edwin Paxton _— * The World of Religioas Anecdote.” 
YES, HouMEs & CO, Boston. 
* Model and Object Drawing.” 
Depp & MEAD, New York. 
Jobn 8. C. Abbott, * American Pioneers and Patriots ” 
Author of * Alice Lee’ 5 Discipline,” * For Conscience’ Sake,” 
kn ma Jare Werboise, * The Lilli: gstor es, or Lillingstone.” 
Mery Weitbrecht, * Baté Paulus.” 
Mariha — “ Hisie’s Girlhood.” 
B & SHEPARD. Boston. 
4 ttle Canary Series’ (4 Vols., Mlustrated). 
“ Dick Travers Abroad’ (4 Vols., Ijustrated). 
* King Jollyboy’s Royal Storybook.” 
* RK yal Picture Aiphabet. 
J.B. a * 'PINCOTT & Co.. Philadelphia. 
H. M. Harman, D. D., ** Beypt and the Holy Land.” 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. New York. 
Miss L, Bates, ‘** Sturies of the klowers.’ 
ect in Search of Trut! th,? 
fire 8B. ‘Dawes, - Pictures and Stories for hoe Tittle Ones.”’ 


We have also received current numbers of the following publica- 


tions: 

Van Nes a’s Electric Engine 
logical Jow Edinburyh Revtew— 
ton. Our Monthiy—Poulade! phia. 


Prof. Walter Smith. 


Mrs, M. a Orgood, * 
Miss A.F . Samuels, 


Scribner’s Monthly—Phrene- 
ew York. Oki and New—Bos- 
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To LE4D ALL ComMPETITORS is the aim of 
the prorrietors of the New Wilson Under- 
¥eed Sewing Machine. It is founded on the 
very best principles known to the sewing 
machine scienee, and improvements, in ai- 
vance of al other sewing machines, are being 
adcpted constantly. The Wilson is rapidly 
gaining the preference of all par ies that are 
acauaint.d with sewing machines: it has 
already ta e« the front rank among the first- 
class machines of thiscountry ; and iis price 
owing to its being manufactured where laber 
is much chesper than in eastern cities, is 
fifteen d: lars less than all other first-class 
machines, vhich fact alone is su ficient to ia- 
duce all toexamine the New Wilson bafore 
buying any o‘ker. Salesroom at 707 Broad- 
way, N. Y. ardinall other c‘ties in the U.S. 
The company wants agents in country towns. 

BURSETYI’S FLAVORING EXTRAOTS.—The su- 
periority of these estracts consists in their perfect 
purity and great strength. They are warranted 
free from the poisonous oils and acids which 
enter into the composition of many of the fac- 
titious fruit flavors now in the market. They 
are not only true to their names, but are vre- 
pared from fruits of the best quality, and 
are 60 highly concentrated that a compara- 
tively small quantity only need be used. 

Joseph Burnett & Co., of Boston, manufac- 
turers of “‘ Burnett’s Standard Preparations ” 
for the toilet, arethe proprietors. For sale by 
all Grocers and Druggists. 


TneE Haifo-d Leicestershire Table Sauce is 
one of the m: st agreeable condiments that 
have been placed before the public. It has al- 
ready taken the precedence of other similar 
preparations upon the tables of our princi- 
pal hotels throug’ out the country. It poss- 
esses a very fine flavor, not too pungent, and 
sufficiently delicite to please the palate of 
the most fasticious. We can testify from 
experience as to i's excellent properties, and 
can mo:-t heart:ly recommend it to house- 
keepers, hotels, and others who cater to the 
public.—Boston Transcript. 


THE saving of money accomplished in 
family sewing by using the Wilcox & Gibbs 
filent Family Sewing- Machine, in preference 
to any otber dcuble-thread machines what- 
ever, soon reimburses the outlay. But there 
are even stronger reasons than this for pre- 
ferring the “ Vilcox & Gibbs.” Send for 
Sewing-Machine Leaflets. 658 Broadway, New 
York. 


FACTS FOR THE LApres —Mrs. D. Magra, 
Saratoga Sprir gs, New York. hasoperated on 
a Wheeler & Wilson Lock-stitch Machine about 
two-thirds<f gach year rings 1869 and earned 
Annually about $500, with no expense for re- 
pairs. see therew Improvementsand Woods’ 
Lock-Sti:ch Kipper. 


For Howse CLEANING Morgan's Sons‘ Sa- 


polio is of tie greatest value insavicg of time, 


labor, and the wear of thearticles cleanse?. 
Try # once and you will never be without 
it. The best thing for paint. 


a PAPER FOR Youne PEOPLE. —The 
-_ 


Youths” Companion Oo. 2 re is one of the 


most judicious and enterprisiur slicéts in the 
country. 
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| AM parking down 
much lower pesece than have 
tained at any other reliable establish. ‘°")) 
ever: Diemond Solitaire Rings, 18 karat » 
late style of workmanship, and White Dim.” 
€25. Hands me sets of Coral Rosebuds, s 
old now so fashionable. $25. Ladies’ solid’ ‘Goda 
unting Watches put euios ‘lever movements, 
«9. Lalies’s Solid Gold Watch Chaias,* $14 each. 
or Other Ps ae poses prices send for the old 
5 J. NASH, 712 Broadway, 
New York eee a hi stock and is entirely ree 
iable.”—Aypleton’s Journal. “ Whose goods are 
ast what he represents them.” -Christian Union. 
Worthy of the fullest confidence.”—Ohristian 
Advocate, N. ¥Y. 


GOBRENTO WOOD CARVING is a 





very delicate and interesting art, and has only : 


to be known 10 become a rage.—Boston Post. 

By ecquiring this fascinating art, any lady or 
gentleman may produceja great variety cf useful 
and ornamert:] articles, Monograms, Sleeve But- 
tons, Brackets, Wall Pockets, Picture Frames, 
Banc Boxes. ey cti 

th but little practice any one can{make m 
exguisite holiday gifts. - ! sieeve 

The cust of todls ana materials is low, and within 
@asy reuch of any une. 

Send stan p for circular containing full oe clear 
eae rice-list of tools, patterns, & 

OKRENLO WOOD CARVING CO., 3 ‘Tomple 
Pines, Sones. 


ECK..ITH SEWING MACHINE 
Improved, $12, with New Braiding Foot. On 
Thirty Days’ Trial. Money refunded on return 
of machine, if it does not suit every purch :ser, 
less the om eet yr for reirrning machine. 
WV Hi ST'MAS PRESHNT for any one 
to aie or amas 


Send P. O. Order, and we at oncesend machine, 
With all equipn. ents complete. 
BECKWITH SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
26 West Broadway, New York. 


Pan and WINTER SAMPLES NOW 

READY.—Mrs, C. C. THOMSON continues 
to purchase upon her usual terms. send for circu- 
jar of references If samples are wanted, inclose 
%c. Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Avé., N.Y. 











© CHARGE TO EMPOYERS.—Oom- 
in ant u de partments. provided T ce neisat Music, 


MUsIoAT: BURBAC’ 
for rep! 4 SY 


BNGLAND 
ieee Yencloaing stamp 


RG. Tass adress ( 





N 0vai10s 
CHEAP EDITIONS 


or 
PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


In paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 


edges. 

Paper. Oloth. 
Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues (folio)........ $4 50 

4 Books each........$1 60 

Beethoven’s Thirty-eight Sonatas..... 60 

Thirt a oS 

Ous Pleces.........006 coos BH 18 

1 

150 

150 

150 

1 & 

200 





4 58 
1 2 50 
Meonasienchats Piano-forte Works, fo- 
lio, splendaal bound, 3 vols., each 6 50 
Mendeissohn’s do. do., octavo, 3 vois., 
Ri carnadnbvin o¢hbaieesceneesevecessonse 250 6860 
Schubert's Ten Sonatas....... _.. ee 150 250 
Dan —, complete. 75 
a - 7% 160 
sseanatts BOMRLAS. 0.2000 ccccrcccsccccccccces 150 250 
Weber’s Eomplete Piano-forte Works. 1% 800 
Schuman) ae, containing forty- 80 
Sohumann's Forest Soon es, nine: s Basy 
M OTHE . GO 0 SE, 
oe NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES. Set to Music 
by J. W. ELLIOTT, with 65 beautiful 1 aseetene 


engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Boards, 
Splendidly bound ta cloth, gilt py $2.50." 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
§47~ Bend for Catalogue and Lists to 
JOHN L. PETERS, 
699 BROADWAY, Nzw YorE. 





LIVER DITSON & CO., Announce 


That. with the exception ~ a number of ge 
p’ates, which are being rapidl gfomeced thes 
stock was not in jured in the G FIRE, A 
orders answered promptly, as = 


They now call attention, also, to their 


STANDARD COLLECTIONS, 
OF 


Vocal and Instrumental Music, 


The whole set is one of the most valuable Musi- 
cal as ay could be devised, as each con- 
tains 0 200 pagés of the most popular 
music 3 a A. 


MUSICAL Seasieee, Vocal and Instrumental. 


VOCAL ONLY. 
filver Chord. Wreath of Gems. 
Gems of German Song. | Gems of Scottish Song. 
Gems of Sacred fous. thower of Pearis, Duets. 
Operatic Pear)s. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Home Circle, Vol._I. Pianist’s Album. 
Home Circle, “ I. Piano Forte Gems. 


Price of each book in Boards, $2.50; Cloth, $3. 
Full Gilt. FOR PRESENTS, $4 00: ha price would 
be at retail for the pieces separately, about $400. 
In this form, all the books, including the new and 
favorite GEMS OF STRAUS (now having asplendid 
sale,) may be had for $32.50. 

Any of the above books mailed, post-paid, for 
the Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO, New York. 





Hz4AMnNE THE “CORONATION!” 


This New Church Music Book is selling an its 
merits, and we only ask Choir Leaders and Teach- 
ers to examine it before they buy a new book, con- 
fident that they will, as hundreds of others have 
done this season, 

ADOPT THE “ CORONATION!" 

Price $1 50; per dozen, $13 50. Until January ist 
we will send ONE COPY to any address on receipt 
of $1 25. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, New York & Chicago, 








SUCCESSORS TO WM. B. BRADBURY. 


e GOLDEN RULE,” by S. W. 
_ Bris the Latest and the Best 


“HOOL MUSIC BOOK ! 
ty of Contents! 





HR 
STRA 


SUNDAY. Se. 

Unusual Ware. ie 

RA.“ 
eae on Png Au- 

With Cortritutions from me °%, x amon 
thors of Sunday School Music in, ~~ Agabbat 
which are the oie. familiar to & «, But- 
Scrool Scholar: Root, Bliss, Palmer, sian ‘bor 
— Ogden, Snider, Lyon, Martin, a. ~d 
° 
, ESPECIALLY CHARACTERISTIC OF 
THE “GOLDEN RULE, 


The Music is NEW and prepared expressly for it. 


Sunday Schools do not care to purchase over 
again songs which they have already sung from 
other books. 


Every Sunday School will be pleased with 
THE “GOLDEN RULE.” 


It will give satisfaction wherever used. 
Will be issued in splendid sty!e, printed on fine 
wee pape and strongly bound. 
ound in boards, 35 cents; $360 per 
dozen; #40 1 per hundred. A sirgle copy,in paper 
cover, for examination, will be mailed on receipt 
of 2 cents. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
CINCINNATI, O. 





GOT. New, Full-size, Rosewood, 
_ Carved legs, 7 octave overstrung 
Fiano, for $2 


Thesd > A are elegant in tone and fin- 
ish, one are warranted as durable as any $600 


pigno . 
Gapere Solid Walnut, 5 octave, 6 stops, 
utifull paneled or organ, only $108. 
egant Solid: alnut, 5 octave organ, 


pancled a. avon 8, 
WM. A. PON c0., SAY Broadway, and 39 Union 


ICK’S 
FLORAL GUIDE 


FOR 


18738. 


The GUIDE is now published QUARTERLY. 25 
cents pays for ibe year, four numbers, which is 
not half the cost. ose who afterward send 
money to the amount of One Dollar o1 mre for 
teed may also oraer Twenty-five cents worth ex- 
tra—the price paid for the G aide. 

The January Number is beautiful, giving plans 
for making Rars!] Homes, Designs for Dini ing 
Table Decorations, Window Gardens, Xc., 
6nd containing a mass of infurmation invaluable 
to the lover of flowers. One Handred and Fifty 

ages, on fine tinted paper some Five Hundred 

ogravirgs and a supero Colored Plate Chro- 
mo Cover. Tbe first edition of Two HUNDRED 
THOUSAND just printed in English and German, 
and ready to send out. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL, 


poe Lessons. 
Less rs. 
Teacher's otes 
Hight Varieties tor 1878, 
Librar Books, 
carefully selected 
after thorough sifting 


8. ging Books.” 
ing for 8.8. 


EBEN SHUTE, 
Sunday-School Union 


40 Winter Street, 
BOSTON. 








SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 





SUNDAY es 
Ever, 
SCHOOL. 


SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 








HE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S 
FRIEND, by Mrs. Cornelius, $1.50. Interleaved 
with blank a. —, MOSt Pp oer and most 
reliable guide or the various 
— of the 8 7, patti shed acknowl- 


ed _ standard On, BIG iL 
THOMPSON ToELow & BROWN, 
Boston. 


‘ss LITTLE CORPORAL, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINB 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

Tn Lrrrite CoRPORAL is now in its eighth 
year of publication, and bas from its begin- 
ring been distinguished for the purity and 
the originality of its literary contents, and 
the beauty and excellence of its pictorial il- 
lustrations. The leading serial for next year 
willbe written by Emily Huntington Miller, 
who asa writer for children has no superior. 
The story will beg’nin the November num- 
ber, and all who subscribe now for 18738 will 
receive the remaining numbers for this year 
free, and a pair of our beautiful new chromos 
—'* MOTHER’S MORNING GLORY ” and the 
“LITTLE RUNAWAY’ a pair of the moat 
charming pictures ever offered. 

TERMS $1.50 a year, including the Chromos 
unmounted; sent postpaid $1.60. Mounted 
and varnished ready for framing sent post- 
paid $1.75. Specimen numbers with Premium 
List Free. Now is the time to subscribe. Ad- 


—_ JOHN E. MILLE 
Publisaer, Chicago. 


dt he STORY OF THE GREAT BOS- 
. TON FIRE of Nov. 9th and 10th, by the dis- 
tinguished autnor and correspondent, “CARLE. 
TON” (Col. Coffin), wil) be published Monday, 
Novy. 25th. Bight original illustrations by Hammet 
Billings. “Price in cloth, 7 cents. A great sale is 
preaicted for the book. Agents of good standing 
wanted in all pirts of tne country. Address 
SHEPARD & GILL, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 











Ae “POULTRY WORLD.” Devoted 
qzeinsizel Ae 4 to ta hey illustrated. 
a 10 cents for a speci- 





THE NURSERY.—A Monts: 
FOR YOUNGEST 
Send stam] 
Wand te 


$1. ° MAGAZINE 
—m ro Illustrated. 4 
poe a ey ook e@ num ‘nf —~ ane. 4 
SHOREY. Ps Boor sheld Street, B n. 
HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE = 


RIES, 8 vols., and the New Prize Seri 
8 vols., now ready, , embrace some of the best a8 8. 
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Mall DROWN & CORLISS beg 
a oo on Se attention of the pabie te “e 
t) eir ne a fices, 
oh treet, Philadelpais. L 
ey are prepared to offer counsel on Chemical 
subjects, and to varnish y+ ge of Ores, Conis, 
Waters, Trons, Fertilizers and natural and arife 
cial products in general. 
iheir facilities enable them to guarantee the 
highest accuracy and unusual promptness in tne 
execution of al! chemical work entrusted to them, 
Messrs. DROWN & CORLISS give special atten- 
tion to the manufecture of Lon and” Steel, and 
undertake investigations in ali departments ot 
Chemical Metallurgy. 


OR A YOUNG LADY there is no 

orettter or more soceptnle pr present, than a 

BOX OF LORING’S FRE PAPER, 

peel her INITIAL or PET rame stnmnped on each 
theet. 

Such a Box weet mail to any porson on receipt 


of One Dollar. 
A. “LORING, Bookseller, 
P. O. Box 5,011, Boston, Mass, 


O YOU DARE? Try it once. For 
ten long years the now popular “STAR 

&P+*NGLED BANNER” has “waved” with Splen- 
did Stories, Poems, Wit, Humor, &c., 8 large poses, 
40 columns, il ustrated.’ It pleases ail, You WANT 
IT. A new genuine Prang Chromo, “ henanet 
Autumn Leaves,” we give gratis aad “ Banner ” 
15 long months, for Onty ONK DOLLAR; 2 months 
for 15 cts Specimen 6 cts. We GUARANTES per- 
fect satisfaction or we will give you — 
oy Y en Star Spangled ner, 
dale 2 











MERIOAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass, 
The Largest First-Claes House in Now England. 


Vertical Relwer, Suits,and Single A: te 
with Bocing sad comer yo yey conn e 
Billiard Hal . 


EWIS RIOR & BON. Proorietors. 
FROM NEW YORK. 


UNARD LINE. 


THE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMSHIPS, 


Between New York and Liverpool, calli 
at Cork Harbor. ~ 





FROM way YORK. FROM NEW YORK. 
CUBA -.Wed.Novy.27 | CALABRIA. Wed. Dec. 18 
AL GEIL . ‘Wed., Dec. 4| ABY&SINLA.Wed. Deo. 28 
JA ‘Wed.. Doc. 11] CUBA.......- Wed. Jan. 1 


ory fol following Wednesday and Saturday 


RATES OF PASSAGE. 
Cabin, $90, $100, and $130, Gold, according to ag 
commodation 
Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold, additional. 
— —— = favorable terms. 
Lsnehenebbinnoenenedbeseeniae ney. 
Btesraxe, ae 7 Liverpoo and eens. 
town, an tsof Hurope at lowest ra’ 
Through Bi ls of Laaing given for Belfast, Glas- 
ow, Havre, A‘atwe other ports on the Con- 
inent, and for Mediterranean po 
For Freight and Cabin Passage apply at the Com.- 
pany’s Oftice, 4 Bowling Green. For 8 e@ Pas- 
Sage, atlil Broadway, nity Bullding. 
CHAB. G. FRAN N, 


NOTICE, 


Fare reduced; Steerage passage to Liverpool 
$15, currency. 


NLY DIRECT LINE TO FRANOH, 


THE GENERAL MP ATLAUTIC C cone. 
NY’S MAIL SHARC BM PS BET nah 
YORK AND HAVRE, SALLING AT TB 
The splendid Tapecla on this favorite route for 

the Continent will sall from Pier No. 60 North 

River, as follows 
VILLE DE PARIS. -BURMONT.. -Baturday. Noy. 30 

pL NoTO N...... ROUSSAN...Saturday, Deo, 14 

ST. LAURENT...... ‘LEMAIRE. .Baturday, Des, 23 


PRICE OF PASSAGE IN < GOLD Gasteting wine) TO 


BREST OB 
na Ca DIN. esses. 8% 
‘© Paris, $5 and $3 caditional 
a wekete at Popennyl =. n 
ese steamers do n 
erican travelers going to or returning fon 


Am 
the Continent of Europe,by 


rn ever 
from New 


Agent. 





id both tran: <b tnglish ~~ of 

.aV0 8 s ay an 

=e4 line —— ort of sin el. 4 
oubie an 

snving time, GHORGH PERS cm Agent, 


N a Br rae 
ARD G. TILESTON 
N. a yyy 1 {pours Building, # oo shon. 


PER OENT. NET. 


The Sows Teen on and Trust Betetevat Cou per cont invest 
money on Real Bs n New York, 





1 B' t ble semi-annual! 

iond wilt puateotee the collection o ait 

through its ney. 1 ch id - + 4-~ bor= 

rower. ork and New d referen 
ication. 





New 
full particulars sent on a) 
Morrill i 11 date Governor of Iowa), President. 


dress JAMES B. HEAR’ 
as . Drawer 167, 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE SEVEN PER CENT 
Goin | Boys of the JACKSONVILLE (Illi- 
re aan on ¢ a safe Egy 
ar 
Bee ere eT BOON, CASANOVA & OOn 
60 Exchange Place. N. Y. 


Moines, Is 























lie. 
books éver ofere ROP & GO. Publishers, Boston. EDUCATIONAL. 
way & bo. Dover, N. . HW. Catalogues free. 
"AERTS’ INSTITUTE, No. 16 West 
TECBn. hans” Rs ng 51 York, D bist Street (between Fifth and Sixth Aves 
No.» “org and Importers, Fret chona German Boarding aud Day School foe 
German Bookseu. LAMY, Young Ladies, with 





__ THEOLOGY A SPr.. 
BNRY K. VAN SICLER, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 
138 Nassau Stumee. 


American or Foreign Publ 
20st-paid, at Catalogue — cont ty mail, 


&H. » oe ANTHONY & CO., 591 Broad. 
STEREOSCOPES & VIEWS, Guarwoscorns, MEGAL 
BTHOSCOPES. 


S. PhotocLactern Bided eoneenie 
~, ona a 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materisis. 


ADIES’ FINE NOTE PAPERS and 
ENVELOPHS of the latest fashion on sons 
mail postpaid. Send fora Circular 


J. & TILTON & 00.. “BOSTON. 











KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 
for Children. Fall Term commences Sept 18th 





A ae me be made to tne Prinel i, Miss 
MARY R PHILLIPS, personally, or by letter, 
as 8 te 


—~—.  ~ EDWARD OOLLEGIATH IN- 











. * ding Semin for both 
OR: = *wtnot sectarian, Coll “College pre- 
TOUT. cy le courses 
sexes. Christian». sers. Fall Term Aug. 
rato - Commer. “a, 10 for & n 
2%. Students admitted a i id 
weeks. Address OSEP feu. 
Baward, N. : 7 
Fy GRAND Mr Seana 
orcester, M. d Men for M 
mon =e Scientific Pur sults. tae superior meri: 
stated in Circular. C. B. M Bup't. . ” 





ol. BOYS. TT Enpetior advantages at 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 








Square, Sew York Cit 


PLOW OC0O.—IMPLEM 


ork, and sod MACHINES, & Beekman 


LEMENTS 
Btreet. New 





IVERVIEW MILITARY AOADEMY 
a Poughkeepsie, ¥. A thorough-going school 











THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Von. VI, No. 24. _ 














New York, Dec. 4, 1872, 


TERMS TO MAIL SUSSCRIBERS. 

Subscription price, $3 per annum, inciuding the 
Pair of Oil Chronos, ** Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asle3p.” 
Canada subscribers must send twenty cents in addition to 
pay the American postage. Money shou d be sent by draft 
oe Postal Monsy Order. Currency sent by mail is at the risk 
of thesend:r. The postags on the CHRISTIAN UNION t> all 
parts of ‘he country is only twenty cents a year, or five 
oa . quarter, psyable at the office where the paper is de- 

vercd. 

The Chromos “Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep” 
are deliverable at this office, whenever the subecriber’s name 
is reached on tie list in order of time. When th3 pictures 
are to be forwarded by mail, 10 cents must be sent for po%t- 
age. If desired mounted, sized and varnished. rewly for 
framing, (the form most satisfaciory and generally prefe:- 
rcd) 25 cen’s additional (or 35 cents in all) should be remitted. 

Plymouth Pulpit is the weekly publicatioa of Henry 
Ward Beechers sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for 
binding. T e CHRISTIAN UNION ‘$3) and PLyMouTH PUL- 
PIT ($3) wil) be sent to one address for $5 (including the $10 
chromos * Wide Awake” and “ Fast Asleep.’’) 

WewartaSreecitaL AGENT in every town, to whom we are 
willing to pay a liberal compensation, Send to the publishers 
for TERMS, &c. 2 

Orricss. New York, 27 Park Piace; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
aN] Chicago, 75 West Washington St. ; 339 Kearney St, San 

ncisco. 











Noticr.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION 
are requested not to pay any money to an Agent on 
account of a subscription until the Agent dolivers 
the pair of Chromos, ‘** Wide Awake” and ‘ Fast 
Asleep,” and a certificate bearing the fac-simile sig- 
nature of the Publishera, guaranteeing one year’s 
service of the paper. * 








Henry Warp Bercuer, Editor. 








We purpose to iustitute a department of ‘‘ Ques- 
tions and Answers,” and we invite inquiries of a 
nature suitable to such a department. Without 
definitely limiting its scope, we desire to give spe- 
cial attention to moral and religious subjects,— 
questions of conscience, of religious belief, of the 
conduct of life toward man and toward God. We 
may not always be able to answer inquiries im- 
mediately. But we will file them, and from time 
to time, as fast as possible, return answers to all 
profitable questions through the Christian Union. 





THE PREACHER AND MODERN 
THOUGHT. 


HE pastor of a Presbyterian Church in the 
West writes to us as follows : 


“IT have read your article ou ‘ The De line of Minis- 
terial Influence.” I feel its truth and am sure that 
you have touched the weak spot of many of us. Will 
you go a litile farther and suggest a cure? Notfor the 
Seminaries, but for us who are ** Out on the ocaan sail- 
ing.” but who left port not thoroughly furni-hed io 
the particular you mention, at least. How may we 
learn to comprehend the position of men like Tyn- 
da)jland Huxley? How may welook with theireyes? 
How may we learn to commend Jesus Christ to their 
minds and hearts? Men of their cast of mini of all 
grades of culture and power, abound ‘out West,” as 
youknow. What can we do to fit ourselves for this 
peculiar work? The seminary is inaccessible, The 
kind of instruction there given is not the sort, as you 
one Our purses are never full, our libraries very 
ear.”’ : 

The views of the men whom our correspondent 
names, and of the class they represent, are an 
open secret. They are told to the world in very 
plain language. It is noticeable, that some of the 
strongest thinkers among them excel in giving 
lucid and popular expr2ssion to theirideas. Taose 
ideas come home most strongly to persons whose 
whole education has been in the line of physieal 
science, but their general scope may be under- 
stood by any intelligent man. The works of Dar- 
win and Huxley and Tyndall, to go no farther, are 
not only intelligible, but fascinating, to the gen- 
eral reader. Our higher periodical literature, both 
English and American, is full of matter of a simi- 
lar class. 

For the ‘‘ purses never full” and the ‘‘libriries 
very lean” we know of no recipe that is perfectly 
satisfactory. But one surrounded by mea ‘‘of all 
grades of culture and power,” of a certain way of 
thinking, can learn a great deal by conversation 
with them. 

But, whether one questions books or men, there is 
one great principle to be steadily held to. Inquire, 
in the first place, not that you may confute, but 
that youmay learn, Read and listen sympathetic- 
ally. Lay aside, for the moment, your own prepos- 
_ sessions. In canversation, you keep silent while 
your companion is speaking; there should be a 
parallel mental process, you holding your own 
thoughts in abeyance that your mind may be open 
to receive the other’s thoughts. Then, when you 
understand him, compare, test, weigh, the idea 
you have received. 

This candid, receptive spirit is one of the very 





hardest things in the world to get. And it is one 
of the most precious. The want of it is the great 
obstacle to progress in knowledge. The polemic 
spirit is the mortal foe of the truth-seeking spirit. 
We need to apply the Golden Rule to thoughts as 
wel! us to actions—to listen as attentively to our 
neighbor’s views as we would have him listen to 
ours. , 

The present discussion about prayer is to some 
extent an instance of mutual misunderstanding. 
The general attitude of religious teachers toward 
the ideas represented by Tyndall and his school, 
is one of unmitigated hostility, and frequently of 
indigration. They are treated as assailants of 
man’s chief treasure. The first and last thought 
with many is not to understand, but to refute them. 
But, since these gentlemen are neither stark fools 
nor willful foes of mankind, why not at least listen 
to them—listen, not only with ears or eyes, but 
with the mind ? Whoever so listens, will we think 
understand what they say to be in substance this : 
‘* We are in the habit of subjecting everything to 
the test of fact. We care more for an ounce of 
well-established fact than for a ton of abstract dis- 
cussion. We apply this test, in all sincerity, to 
prayer. If prayer works genuine effects, we may 
reasonably expect to witness those effects. We 
do not ask whether God can answer prayer, but 
whether there is evidence that he does. If there 
is such evidence, let us have it.” 


So far the question propounded by Natural 
Science is perfectly legitimate. Instead of attack- 
ing Science for asking it, the thing for Christians 
to dois to consider what the answer is—for their 
own benefit, quite as much as for the inquirer’s, 

Into the tempting field which the question opens, 
it is aside from our preseat purpose toenter. But, 
as showing that such inquiry is fruitful, that its 
tendency is not simply to re-open old questions, 
but to enrich Caristianity by positive additions, 
we may suggest that from the recent discussion two 
effects are already perceptible,—a tendency on 
the part of Christians to emphasize the interior, 
spiritual effect of prayerin contrad stinction from 
purely physical effect ; and, correspondingly, the 
urging upon the scientists’ minds that facts 
of spiritual experience, of soul-life, are as truly 
facts as the phenomena of outward nature, 

We have used this instance as a‘single illustra- 
tion of abroad principle. And we say in general : 
do not begin your study by the assumption that 
those who differ from you are your “adversaries ” 
or ‘‘opponents,” still less that they are ‘‘the ene- 
mies of the truth.” We are ali of us fellow-learn- 
ers, and we can learn from each other. 

But will not this open, receptive temper beget 
doubt and inward strife? For a time, yes, It 
may even bring acute pain. But he whose pro- 
fession is to seek and to teach truth, has no right 
to decline that pain. It is a burden not laid, per- 
haps, upon the majority of mankind; but a gold- 
digger might as well expect to escape toii and 
hardship as a truth-seeker to escape mental dis- 
turbance. 

Yet, is there not a loss of practical power over 
men when a teacher ceases to hold his own views 
with perfect confidence? That depends on what 
kird of power is meant. Power to convince men 
that the Westminster Catechism, or the philos- 
ophy of Herbert Spencer, or any other scheme of 
belief, is the sum of truth—power to such an end 
7s lost when the teacher allows himself to think 
freely and independently. But power to vitalize 
and inspiie men, to win their confidence, to 
quicken their consciences, to tcuch their hearts— 
such power is only heightened as a man becomes 
more intensely loyal to truth, less proud in his 
own attainment, and more subject to the guid- 
ance of the divire Spirit. Not in arrogant assertion, 
but in humility, is the Christian teacher’s strength. 


The great spiritual verities which are the heart 
and substarce of religion, do not fade away in the 
light of candid inquiry. In the dim starlight, one 
may lock upon the snow-clad Alps, towering like 
phantoms of the night, like ghost-forms that will 
flee away at morning. But when the East slowly 
whiteng, they take on clear outline and substance; 
then their forekeads begin to glow with celestial 
light; and when the sun rises, they stand re- 
vealed, with their precipices, and glaciers, and 
untrodden snow-fields, as they have stood and 
will stand while a thousand generations pass 
away. More abiding than the Alps, or than the 
starry heavens, are Conscience, Hope, Faith, Love. 
Duty, the soul’s law; Love, the soul’s life; God, 
the eoul’s home—these shall abide when all this 
cutward garniture has faded likeadream. Fear 
to think, to study, lest these things prove unreal ? 
Sooner fear to tread the earth, lest. it dissolve 
under cur feet! 





‘** How,” asks our correspondent, “‘ may we learn 
to commend Jesus Christ to the minds and hearts 
of these men?” By living in Jesus Christ. Bo 
rooted and grounded in the love of God. Grow 
into the likeness of that perfect manifestation of 
divine gocdness that was made in the divine Son. 
By faith, by prayer, by brotherly love, by humility, 
by fidelity to truth, enter into the life of the Son 
of God. Then you will speak, not out of the prob- 
abilities and uncertainties of the logical faculty, 
but out of that sure knowledge, the very tottch of 
which cerries conviction to the hearer. Pulpit 
arguments against skepticism do little good. The 
thing to do is to preach Christ ; and no man can 
preach Christ well who does not live in the spirit 
of Christ. 








HORACE GREELEY. 


HE flags of a city hang at half-mast. The 
press of a country prints funeral orations. 
Even Government puts on the sober form of cere- 
monious grief. On rich men’s mansions and on 
settlers’ cabing lies the shadow of a personal 
bereavement; and countless eyes grow dim with 
tears over the loss of a friend whom thsy had 
never looked on, 

Yet the dead man, lying awfully unconssious of 
this late-coming kindness, was but a simple citi- 
zen, not rich, not well born, not well-bred, holding 
neither civil nor military honors. He has not 
been a successful man, a3 the world counts suc- 
cess; for he died with the dearest aspirations of 
his heart ungratitied, and, all his life, went fam- 
ishing for certain simple joys that most men have, 
and Heaven denied to him. Nay, at the last, it 
was out of the blackness of a great defeat, and 
the bitterness of a wide condemnation, that he 
stepped into the light and love of God. 

But in the hour when Horace Greeley died, 
unjust and hard judgment of him died also. For 
months, men have talked of him with eager attach- 
ment and advocacy, or with vehement hatred and 
abuse. To-day, his iriends are hardly gentler 
towards him than his fees; for death is a bene- 
ficent spirit, and, taking away a comrade, leaves 
an angel; sealing his lips that they shall never- 
more explain anything, touches our Jips with a 
sweet charity and wisdom to explain all things 
that had looked dark in him. So now it is 
given to men who had honestly blamed Horace 
Greeley as a living force, now that he has passed 
away, to put aside the arrow aimed at his faults, 
and to lay with kindly hands a wreath upon his 
virtues. 

More than this, it is given them to see thata 
leader, who had taught his followers so true a 
love of liberty for its own sake, so dire a hatred of 
oppression and tyranny that, when they thought 
they saw him deceived and wandering, they 
could follow his high counsels rather than him- 
self, is infinitely a greater man than the leader 
who simply boasts an array of personal ad- 
herents. 

Perhaps there is no citizen left to us whose 
greitness is so distinctively American as was Hor- 
ace Greeley’s. In no other country could he have 
been as‘great. For the common school and the 
equality of men before the law gave him his 
chance. Born to grinding poverty, but inheriting 
the quick and capable brain of his fair mother, he 
was at school and toiling away at the hard Old 
Testament nomenclatuie when a baby of four 


‘years old. The lad of ten found his school-days 


erded ; for work pressed, and wages were small. 
And from the endless labors of a farm, the boy of 
fifteen went out to begin life for himself. Five 
years of indifferent success in country printing- 
offices sent him to New York to seek his fortune. 
Rustic, awkward, raw-boned, homely, unused to 
society, friendlese, poor, his capacity found work, 
his simplicity made friends, his lovingness won 
love. He delved fourteen hours a day for six dol- 
lars a week. Helived on Lenten fare. His horror 
of debt kept him independent. His religious feel- 
ing kept him pure. Good lack and ill-luck fol- 
lowed him. He took them with equal mind. Ten 
long years of labor went to the first number of 
the New York Tribune, a penny daily. To inde- 
pendent thought, to social science, to popular ed- 
ucation, to all causes that should benefit mankiad, 
it was dedicated at its birth. The making of 
money was a secondary and trivial pursuit. 
Money came, however, and honor, and fame. 
The greatest American journalist had conquered 
his place. 

With the money came the adventurers to profit 
by it. It was said that no man so little under- 
stood human nature as Mr. Greeley, because he 
wes forever imposed upon by the base and the 
undeserving. Yet no man was shrewder. He 
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was a great observek, and he looked quite through 
the deeds of men. But he. thought that to be 
born with a burden of lazy shiftlessness, or of a 
mean cunning, was almost the heaviest curse of 
heaven, and that those of us who came into life 
better equipped, through no desert of our own, 
owed these incurables something in the way of 
help. Moreover, he had a sunny belief that each 
new loan would be the lever of a vast prosperity 
to the especial pirate who obtained it. And the 
number of these beseeching brigands was legion. 
But his kindness did not stop there. No needy 
creature appealed in vain to him for assistance ; 
no charity lacked his good help. The man who 
might have been a millionaire leaves but a mod- 
erate fortune to his children, because he believed 
that there were richer possessions than money 
and higher aims than seeking it. 

Ana for his staunch integrity, let us remember 
how, more than once, or twice, or three times, 
when that political preferment, which he was said 
so to love, was within his grasp at the slight price 
of silence, he uttered without abatement his in- 
most thcught, and invited the defeat that fol- 
lowed. Butif he was aggressive and unyieldng, 
he was tender-hearted as a woman. His devotion 
to his sick wife had the consecration of religious 
fervor in it. His love to his daughters was 
pathetic in its fullness. The very nicknames 
that the people gave him showed their in- 
stinct of his homely heartsomeness. And the 
harmless fun they made of his escentricities 
only brought him into their nearer regard, 
because there was respect and not contempt 
in the ridicule. 

So robust a mind, so vital a nature, so frash and 
youthful a presence had this tireless worker, that 
sixty seemed the very prime and flush of man- 
hood, and years of labor appeared to beckon him, 
But many griefs broke the great heart, and the 
strong body crumbled inaday. From his life a 
great legacy remains ; the vast influence of a gen- 
eration which learned from him that honesty, 
honor, simplicity, frugality, generosity, purity, 
temperance, are above all worldly gains. From 
tis death the gospel of tolerance takes deaper 
meaning, the cruelty of partisanship looks 
meaner, the charity that believeth all things, 
seems divine. For the rest, his friends will keep 
his memory green. They are in the market-place, 
the churches, the wretched tenant-homes, the 
mansions, the frontier shanties, the mines. The 
Foor and the ignorant and the miserable have left 
no other friend so powerful. That is the story of 
his humanity. In every village some heart 
mourns him. That is the story of his personal 
worth. 

There are bleak skies to watch above the dead, 
end the earth offers but cold shelter. Yet one 
fancies that he whose life was full of storms, 
‘whose aggressive spirit could not rest, whose 
thoughts run ever on and on, should find a deeper 
peace in the rigil fixity of the winter slumber 
than in the languorous thrill and stir of June. 








PERSEVERING TO THE END. 


HERE is no great art in climbing trees. After 
one has fairly started and has reached the 
lowest limbs, one has only to keep on, to get to 
the top. But there comes a time when a special 
effort of courage is required. It is not connected 
with any special difficulty or danger. A moment 
before, one was determined to go up; but sud- 
denly one’s muscles relax, ambition collapses, 
strange apprehensions announce their approach, 
and dne slides down, to excuse one’s change of pur- 
pose to the other boys in any available way. 

As with trees, so with mountains, and with all 
enterprises requiring prolonged and sustained 
effort. There are moments of sudden and inex- 
plicable weakness, in which we make but a pitiful 
figure. The slang phrase, ‘‘I want to go home,” 
applied as a taunt of cowardise, is profoundly ex- 
pressive of a temptation to which all but the 
strongest natures are subject. 

Mr.Stanley,the Herald reporter, whose discoveryof 
Livingstone in Africa has reflected so much credit 
upon himself and his employers, made the acute 
remark, in a recent speech, that, in looking back 
uron his achievement, he was honestly convinced 
that the principal merit on his part was his succe3s- 
ful resistance to the feeling of ‘“‘ wanting to go 
home.” He asked himself repeatedly, on his ad- 
Venturous journey, whether he had done enough; 
and if he could o1ly have answered that question 
‘to his conscience and ambition affirmatively, he 
Would giadly have turned back. But there was 
in him a sentiment of duty and aspiration strong 


enough to conquer the weakness which too often 
vanquishes men’s souls at the first attack ; and in 
persevering to the end, he has established his right 
to the rewards which have been showered upon 
him. 

If. Mr. Stanley’s persistent courage deserves ad- 
miration, what shall be said of the sublime resola- 
tien of Livingstone himself? It is evidently not a 
lack of love for heme ; those who know Dr. Living- 
stone do not need the assurance which he gives in 
one of his letters, that he yearns to see the faces of 
his family and friends. It is the heroic resolution 
of one who, conscious of the fitness in himself 
which makes his work a mission, will not give it 
up before it is done. 

This spirit is maintained by dwelling upon a 
worthy purpose with fervent ambition and never 
forgetting it by the way ; by thinking more of the 
end of the work than of its difficulties as they 
arise. Moreover, wise men who mean to persevere 
count the cost before they begin, and thus lessen 
by foresight the chances cf that dismay, arising 
from unforeseen obstacles, which makes the un- 
prepared adventurer ‘“‘ want to go home” right 
away. It is well, also, to remember that the temp- 
tation to retreat is usually a sudden one, to dis- 
trust the judgment at such moments of weakness, 
and to bear in mind that he who goes; back wil- 
lingly seldom goes back wisely. 

Let us learn these lessons from the grand old 
wissionary who has given the greater part of his 
life to the exploration of the continent and the el- 
evation of the peoples of Africa; and who glo- 
riously perseveres in his double mission to the end, 
resolved to close the sources of the slave-trade, as 
well as to open the sources of the Nile. When, 
having done enough, even by his own lofty stand- 
ard, he at last comes home, the world will give him 
such a greeting as cannot be surpassed this side 
the gates of Heaven. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

HE Plymouth Church of Brooklyn recently 
resolved to commemorate the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of its organization, the ‘‘Silver Wedding” 
celebration of which has just taken place, by a Mem- 
orial Fund, for the permanent endowment of the 
Bethel and Plymouth Missions connectei with the 
cbhurcb. These mizsions have been handsomely equip- 
ped and supported out of the regular revenues of the 
parent society; and the arduous labors of instrustion 
and general management have been discharged with 
extracrdinary enthusiasm and fideiity by its members. 
It was universally felt that no moreappropriate monu- 
ments cou'd be erected of the history and activity of 
Plymouth Church, than these noble and beneficent 
institutions; and that nothing had a greater claim 
upon tke church than these missions, peculiarly its 
owr, and consecrated by the personal sacrifices and 
labors of hundreds of its members. To place them in 
a condition of permanent independence, as far as pos- 
sible beyond the danger of being crippled by; any 
eventualities of the future, was the object of the move- 
ment for a memorial fund. On Sunday moraing last, 
this subject was explained by the pastor, and a sub- 
scription was taken at the close of the sermon, amount- 
ing, within a small fraet‘on, to thirty thousand dollars, 
and securing beyond doubt tke easy collection of the 
entire sum, fifty thousand dollers, which has been 
fixed as the amountof the Memorial Fund. This wise, 
prompt and cordial liberality requires; no comment 
from us, to command the praise of allgood men. It 
worthily crowns the work which Plymouth Church 
has carried on for years, in spreading among the poor 

the gospel of the love of God and the loveof man. 


—By the death of Mr. Walter 8S. Griffith, of 
Brooklyn, the community suffers a heavy loss. Mr. 
Griffith’s character was unique. He was a man of 
strength—of great physical and mental vigor, broai 
n4énd,and firm will. His strength was animated by 
an ardent emotional nature. Past middle life, he was 
as enthusiastic and often a3 impulsive as a boy. His 
strength and ardor were wholly pervaded and pos- 
sessed by conscience; one could hardiy think of con- 
science a3 a separate faculty in hin, for it sesmed 
part of the very texture of his being. Above all 
things he was unselfish. The eagerness which most 
men put into their personal desires, in him seemed 
wholly given to helping others. He did good quietly 
and unceasingly. In the church, in benevolent enter- 
prises, especiaily in the *‘ American Board,” he wasa 
strong pillar. But only those who knew him person- 
ally could perceive the full flavor and s weetness of his 
life. The chiva’rous courtesy, the helpful hand, the 
ewift service of noble faculties to every good cause, 
the atmosphere of Christian consecration,—theze 
reached ani blessed all who came near him. It seem- 
ed as if the world needed him greatly. But how litt’e 
did he need the further discipline of the world! We 
can hardly think of him as changing at all when he 
stepped across the line. Wecan only imagine him as 
carrying the same powers into higher fields of service 
to the seme Master. 


—There is a singular discrepancy between the 





appeals which every now and then emanate from New 
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York or Broekiyn committees on the wants and woes 
of burned Boston, and the proud denial in the Boston 
papers of the existerice of any necessity whatever for 
help from without. To-day, our eye is arrested by an 
emphasized advertisement or placard, to the effect 
that ‘10,000 working girls of Boston are thrown 
out of employment, and starving,” coupled with an 
energetic summons to rally to their rolief. To-mor- 
row, comes the dignified daily of the Hub with its lofty 
leader, “‘ Boston not Beggered’’ and the most indig- 
nant repudiation, in the name of that nebulous corras- 
pondent “many citizens,” of “these self-constituted 
solicitors of charity for Boston.” ; 

“How much is needed to relieve the distress which 
the fire caused? Is it one, or is it five million dollars? 
Whether it becne or the other sum, there is wealth 
enough in Boston to bear the burden, without its 
being felt at all... Boston at this,day, not withstandin 
the fire is receiving an income on over seven hundred 
million dollars: and to say that a community thus 
circumstanced cannot succor it3 own poor and needy 
without receiving charity irom abroad is absolutely 
abeurd. . . Boston has noetuoh grovelling disp ssition to 
shift her burdens upon the shoulders of other com- 
munities, and she is not content to rest under so false 
an imputation. The help which Bcston needs is tha 
gcod will, forbearance, encouragement, ani generous 
patronage of those who sympathize with her in her 
great calamity, and not pecuuiary aid in relieving her 
destitute.’’ 

In view of such confi‘cting representat‘ons, we nesd 
not be surprised at an announcement by the Chairman 
of the Boston Relief Committee in!Brooklyn, the other 
day, thathe had not yet received a hundred dollars 
for the fund! It is to be hoped that “ between the 
two stools” of foreign charity and domestic dignity, 
the really suffering may not “‘ come to the ground.” 


—We don’t see but that publishers are well nigh 
as utscrupulous a class as editors. Here Mr. Stanley 
has already been obliged to warn the public of the 
issue, in Chicago and Philadelphia, of several spurious 
volumes relating to the Livingstone expedition; and 
the woret is that, though merely a rehash of old trave's, 
they all purport to be the work of Stanley, when they 
contain “not one original line from his pen.” Mr. 
Stanley adds that the only genuine and original book 
of his, is the one published by Scribner, and having the 
tile “‘How I found Livingstone in Central Africa.’. 
We give place with pleasure to this announcement, 
for when a man has done a plucky and persevering 
and useful thing, we like to see him receive his reward. 
We have no toleration for those foxes that dog the 
hunting licn, hoping while he slumbers to sneik off 
with his prey. 


—We gave under “ Public Opinions,” last week, 
from the Boston Globe and the New York Tablet, two 
opposite views of Rouman‘an persecution, which were 
interesting as showing side by side the “spirit of the 
age” and that medieval ecclesiasticism which so bit- 
terly decries it. It ier, in our judgment, not the least 
auspicious sign of our times that every sort of opinion 
walks forthin open daylight without apology, and the 
distastefulness of a doctrine to the majority is no bar, 
either in law or courtesy, to its full expression. We 
will not therefore regard it a3 strange that a Roman 
Catholic paper of to-day should have the temerity to 
condemn the emancipation of oppressed peoples (as 
the Tablet does in a part of its article not quoted) be- 
cause they are “‘accursed”’; or to palliate the most out- 
rageous persecution, because its objects are enemies 
to its own ways of thinking, or because they take 
interest on their money, and want their debtors to 
pay up. 

There is a Curious patallel between the language 
with which the Tublet excuses the oppression of the 
Jews and that which is always used with regard to the 
prescription of the Jesuits, viz.: it was because of 
“the ruin they brought upon families and kingdoms.”’ 
But then, of course, the distinction between my bull 
and your ox is not to be lost sight of. 


—Miss Kate Field abroad discourses in one of 
her letters about the social freedom of American 
wi men in the cities of Europe. We well know that 
in the continental towns, our ecountrywomen have es- 
stablished a character for independence combined 
with modesty, which secures them from molesta- 
tion, the people having learned to say, on seeing such 
a woman alone in the street, “Oh! she is an Ameri- 
can!’? Wehad supposed, however, that the Enziish 
ladies also shared largely, though in a less degree, in 
this independence and consequent immunity. Taat 
there are not a few such instances, we personally 
know. But hear Miss Field: 


‘“*In Europe I never lost the sense of sex. You will 
be told that it is highly improper for a young lady to 
walk alone in London, that she thereby qubjects h-r- 
telf toinsult. That is all nonsense. For eight months 
I have walked about daily, sometimes going througa 
the Seven Dials. I have never met with anythin 
disagreeable, but then I always dressed plainly,an 
alwazs assumed a severe cast of countenance, as 
though bound on the affairs of state.... There is 
little pleasure in walking about a town, if one may 
not saunter and gaze; but my experience teaches me 
that, outside of Paris, which is incorrigible, it is gen- 
erally a woman’s own fault if she fs spoken to in the 
street bystrapge men;andI heartily wish that, in- 
stead of immediately adopting European customs, 
American women would persist in pecesewens their 
Own, and thus set a good example to the rest of crea- 
tion. Unmarried women in Europe are suppressed 
to an intolerable extent. To me, tht y and their dread- 
ful maids are the most forlorn as well as the absurd- 
est of sights. German and 2 girls have often 
come to me complaining of their fate, saying that it 
was well nigh maddening, and that they envied ms 
my liberty. ‘But why not strike out for yourselves? 
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Thave asked. ‘Itisall verv well to say ‘strike out.” 
ut suppose y° ur parents won’tlet you? Orsup os, 
if they do, a] vour acquaintance talk about you and 
take away ycur character? Whatis there left bat 
submission? Thank your stars that you are Ameri- 
can?”’ 

This sketch of the social disabilities of young ladies 
in Eurc psi: true to the life. We call attention, however, 
to the lines we have italicized abova, es containing 
a truth which is applicable on both sides of the ocean. 
It is perbaps too much to say that it is always a 
woman's fault if she is insulted in public places; but 
it is very c.ear that ladies who affect a style of dre3s, 
or demeanor, which is supposed to distinguish tie 
demi-monde, have reason to blame themselves, if they 
are trea‘ed accordingly. 


—A fact has recently transpired which illustrates 
the value of a little of that boox-lsarning which so- 
‘eslled ‘ practi’al men,” in this busy age, areso foni of 
decrying. A French geographer wa3 puzzled to ex- 
plain why it was that the German army of invasioa 
ghould,i stead of marching directly on Paris, appar- 
ently have gone away from it and lost tiemselve; in 
the petty hamlets of Pasly, Pommiers and Vauxrezis. 
After long consideration he found that che territory 
of the hbemlets was traversed by two Roman roads, The 
Germans, provided with maps of Gaul, did not care 
for tbe destroyed bridges and negative ob:trustions of 
the French. They left aside the mixed ani tortuous 
roed which the French built from St. Quectin t> Sois. 
sons, and they followei straight Antonino's itinerary 
from Aveuita Veromanduorum to Augusta Suessonum, 
which oflered, moreover. the very gro1t advantage of 
crossing the Aisne River where no fortifications had 
been erected. Again, the Germans, being thoroughly 
verseé in Roman antiquities, knew that wherever a 
Roman rosd crossed a stream, whether a bridge ex- 
isted cr not, they were certain to find a ford thora. 
Of all these things the eminently ‘ prastical’’ offisars 
of the French army were totally ignorant, and the 
bookist. Gerrans, with spectacies on nose, had nought 
to do but to take their will of them. 

—An exchange, under the heading, ‘‘Give for 
your own sake,” indulges in the fol owing didactic 
strain: “It may be expedient to refuse to giva to 
street beggars, but one now and thon, after he has; de- 
-Qlined to grant them alms, feels with Locke, that 

* Always one’s heart to be hardenai thus, 
If w aclecome for beggars is hurtful for us.’ 

It is not only for the sake of the bezgar that our 
Lord’s directions were uttered, a3 recordel in Matt. v. 
42.” It is very true thatif one systematically refuses 
to give, either on the street, or anywhere elss, he will 
find bis heart growing hard rin the process. Bat the 
wen or the weman who, with true benevolence, is 
busied, in all practical ways and occasion3, in nerion- 
ally learning end relieving the wants of the needy, has 
no morey to tnrow away on the genera'ly worthless 
capplicants for streat alms. It is the people that ¢x- 
-ercise no systematic and effective chsrity, who com- 
“pound with their consciences by flinging superfluous 
<penries to the rummy mendicant—a speciss of giving 
“which neither reflacts b'essing on the dovor nor ex- 
ites gratitude in the recipient. A few more such care- 
ices and unweritorious philanthropists will make 
hergary, in this as in other countries, a profession, 
“and @ lucrative one. 


—The internatione] Academy of National Sei- 
‘ences bas secured a course of fine lecturas on Pailology 
and Literature from Mr. John Frazer, formerly Dap- 

‘ uty-Profeasor of English Literature in Gaszow. Thoy 
commenced Nov. 26, and will continue, with a very 
atiractive programme, on every Tuesday evening 
succeeding until the close, at No. 18 Cooper Union 
Building. 





‘ The Household. 


CINDERELLA, 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALLOWELL, 
CHAPTER VII. 








(Concluded.) 


GEE did ‘‘catch it,” and she had nothing to 
ray in defense except the simple truth, that she 
had gone out to pick upa handkerchief for an old 
lady, and that the lady had invited her to tea, 

“A pretty story!” said Mrs. Barlow witha sniff, “old 
ladies are not 0 apt to invite beggar children to their 
houses and feed them on cake! No», you’ve been out 
all Cay. you vaughty, wicked child; and left the house 
alone, I know!” 

“Tam not a beggar!” said Cinderella, flushing, and 
standing up very straight and tall; ‘I work hard for 

- you avd car my money, every cent! And I do not 
tell stories, either; and [ have been home all day!’ 

“And the chamber-window open too,” said Mrs. 
Barlow, getting still more angry, ‘’ Maria, ran fetch me 
the silver- basket, and let me count it over to sea if she 
has taken any thing away.” 

“You are a wicked woman,” said Cinderella, no 
longer afrad or trembling, “and it is you who tell 
stories. I willnotetay hrra! I will go away!” 

And the little girl walked out of the room with a 
firm step and upstairs to her wretched attic. The old 
blue bandbox stood in a corner. It would hardly 
hold together for a long journey; but she took off the 
‘battered lid, and began to fold up her poor little 





clothes. So shabby and yellow they looked now; 80 
different from the night she brought them here! 

While she was thus employed, she heard a quick 
step coming up the stairs—Mrs. Barlow’s step; with 
a clump, clump of little boots—Billy’s! 

“He shall not come ia to kick them about again,” 
she said, out loud, and hurriedly slipped the rusty 
bolt across the door. 

“Let me in,” e1id Mrs. Barlow, shaking the door; 
“it’s all right. The silver’s all right, and nothing is 
missing down stairs. You ne:dn’t bolt your door and 
cry. Come down and put the children to bed.” 

“T am not crying,” said Cinderella, proudly, “‘ and 
Iam not coming down! I shall not stay here, not an- 
cther minute!”’ 

And yet where was she to go, poor little girl? Not 
a friend in New York, and Mrs. Waits away! 

At this moment the door-bell rang vio'ently; they 
could he:r it jangling all the way up there, and Mrs. 
Barlow hurried down, leaving Billy kicking at tne 
door. 

Cinderella paid no attention to him, but went on 
packing up the blue band-box, and t ed it tozethemps 
well as she could, with a hoarded piece of string. 

“Come down, Beggar Girl!” shouted Billy, tarough 
the dvor. 

“Come down,” said Maria, arriving at the top of the 
stairs quite out of breath. ‘‘ You naughty gril; 
there’s a queer old lady down stairs asking for you!” 

Cinderella undid the bolt ia a mioute, and hurried 
down the stairs, with her band-box in her arms. She 
had put on the old green shawl, but in her hurry «he 
had forgotten all about her slipper. She had gathered 
up boots and all, and crowded them into the box, and 
here she wag, going down the stairs with one foot in a 
stocking and the other in a carpot slipper. 

But here, at the foot of the stars, standing in the 
hal), was the dear old lady from over the way, holding 
the other slipper in her hand. 

**Put it on, dear little Cinderella,” she said, ‘and 
come with me. Ars youallready? And how did you 
know I was coming?” 

“TJ did not know,” said Cinderella, still very flushed, 
and speaking out quite clear, and not a bit afraid. 
‘“ But Mrs. Barlow would not oelieve ma, thatI had 
gone over to give you the handkerchief, and said 
dreadful things to me. I would not stay here to be 
called—” One stra‘ght glance at Mrs. Barlow, filling 
up the pause. “ And now I am ready to go.”’ 

Quite simply, without another word, she slipped on 
the carpet shoe, with the mogs roges, and put her hand 
into theold Jady’s. 

Mrs. Barlow followed them to tis door, protesting 
andangry. “She had not meantanything. She knew 
the child was a good child, and she would make it 
easier for her in the future, if she woyld stay. She 
should have more time to learn, and the children 
should treat her better.” 

The old lady was so magnificent, Cinderellasaw in a 
winute that Mrs. Barlow was afraid, this time, ani 
though she was very angry, she did not dare to say so 
tothe stately neighbor across the way. 

So cut into the Christmas night Cinderella went, 
holdirg fast the kind, dear hard; into the tall houss 
over the way, so rich and spiendid, to be her home 
now. 

A blue merino dress and a black silk apron were cut 
cut for her the very next day. How her little finzers 
ficw as she helped Wilson sew up the seams and basted 
the clear white ruffle round the throat! There was 
time to finish it before school began, for her naw 
school did not open again until after the Christmas 
holidays. ; 

Ard when it did begin, she bounded Africa the first 
thing, and quite astonished the other children by her 
learning. 

And, though the coming years had many lessons for 
Cinderella,—baid lessons to be learned out of books, 
and harder still, to be teaching them again,—nothing, 
not evin the gold watch which she earned in dus 
lime and pzid for with money all her own, was so 
much to her as the recollection of that Christmas 
night, whose bright wax candles seemed to shine all 
through the coming years. 








ON A NIGHT TRAIN. 
BY OLIVE THORNE, 


I ABBOR a sleeping car! It’s all very well in 

the dey-time, when you have a comfortable seat 
to yourself, but as soon as it approaches nine o’clock, 
to bave to go and stand up somewhere while the sable 
brigade turn your comforiab!e seat into an unsomfort- 
able shelf, where you must lie down —bon gré, mal qré, 
—wakeful or sleepy,—is intolera dle, and I can’t eadure 
it. 

Making it impossible for me to sit up, just inspires 
me with an uncontrollable aversion to lying down, I 
envy the calm composure with which some people un- 
dress as complacently as though in their own room; at 
home, go regularly to bed, and positively sleep all 
night. I look on them with somewhat of awe—as 
beings of a different species, and wonder if they have 
any nerves in their system. 

But as for me, after tumbling and tossing, and fid- 
geting and fus:ing, through two or three long nights— 
trying todo my duty and go to sleep, I just made a 
declaration of independence, that 1 never would ride 
in one again. 

Now there's some fun in a night ride in an ordinary 
car, You can lie down too—after a fashion—and I, at 








least, can sleep as much as I like. I see there curiosi-« 
ties of human nature, that I should never sep else. 
where. 

I'd like to know what mysterious influen2e bonnets 
and hats have on people’s manners? A car load, that 
all day are as dull as owls, and as much alike as go 
many peas, no sooner take off their outside fixings for 
the night, than the company manners disappear, and 
the every-day character shinss out. Now you'll seg 
telfishness stalk abroad. Look at that elderly couple 
over the way,—the man hale and hearty,—the woman 
delicate and nervous to the tips of her fingers. He 
gets sleepy; so he turrs his back to her, hangs his legs 
over the ends of tke seat, and actually lies back 
sgeinst her, and goes to sleep. 

The great brute! perhaps I ought to say the great 
baby; for I suppose a thought of her comfort never 
crosred his selfish soul. She accepts her fate meskly— 
poor thing, she’s used to it. No wonder she is thin, 
rollow-eyéd, and nervous. It makes me furious; and 
I fidget, and ache, and groan for her, t.ll I turn my 
back, and try to forget it. ‘ 

One variety of the human family that I admiro, is 
the wooden-headed variety. Thess happy souls (or 
bo¢ies) will curl up in some outrageous position, and 
sleep the sleep of peace, in spite of the slamming of 
cocrs, the cold draughts, the jerks of stopping, and 
the glare of the couductor’s lantern. Such a one lies 
over in the corner. The conductor has to seizehim by 
the collar, and jerk him to asitting pos:ure, every time 
he wants to see his ticket. Then he will rub his eyes 
—fumble for the ticket—and drop off again, dead 
asleep, in a minute. 

There’s another sort of human being whom I don’t 
admire. In fact I detest him, and avoid him as I 
wou!d a devil-fish, or other unplea: ant freak of nature, 
It is the self- conceited person, who kno ws everything. 
That is to say, he thinkshe does. If the information 
hecrams down the throats of his unhappy victims were 
always correct, one might pardon his hateful way of 
administering the dose. But it’s not at all important 
that his information should be true,—if it’s only his! 
Such is his conceit. For myself, it makes no differ- 
exce. His smooth, seli-sufficient voice is so rasping to 
my nerves, that I should hardly believe him if I knew 
he told the truth. But there are others not so faith- 
less, Whom he misleads by his positive way of stating 
things. I’ve seer. one of these intolerable individuals 
persuade a weak, undecided sister, to ride mile3 past 
the station where the conductor told her to get off, be- 
cause he knew the train stopped at so-and-so, or went 
through so-and-so. 

There’s always one of this sorton a night train;— 
there he sits, under the the lamp, a long, cadaverous 
fellow. He was “taken down” once to-night, to my 
great delight. An old Jady, near the end of the car, 
e:ked ina general sort of a way, what time the train 
reached C——. 

* Hight o’clock,” said he, promptly. 

“Fight, twenty,” said a qu‘ct lady, sitting just be- 
hind the questioner. 

Her tone, though lady-tike, was self-possessed, and 
positive, and it roused the ire of the geniJleman. 
Slowly drawing himself up to his full height—no in- 
significant height either—producing from the depths 
of his pocket a tattered Railway Guide, aiid, holding 
it near the light, he read in a loud and annihilating 
voice: 

“ This train reaches the city of C——2t eight o’ clock, 
A.M,” and sat down with the virtuous air of duty 
performed, not to say of sweet revenge. 

The lady did’nt wither! On the contrary she deli- 
berate:y opened her traveling satche!, and took out a 
later Guide—of course unansweradle au:hority, over 
all older editions—drawing herself up also, making 
her five feet almost as imposing a3 his six feet two or 
tbree, she carefully examined by the light, her time- 
table. 

Everybody—who was awake—waas on the qut vive, 
Lirembled for fear ste might be mistaken. As she sat 
down she remarked quietly, yet so clearly that every 
cne heard, 

“ I thought I was not mistaken; the train arrives at 
cight-twenty.”’ 

“Twenty minutes don’t amount to much, anyhow,” 
he growled out; but he was discomfitted, for he drew 
bis hat over his eyes and pretended to sleep, and wa 
hed a resi from his tongue. 

Another never-failing attraction on a night train is 
anodder. This time it's a woman. Getting on at a 
way station, she takes the first vacant seat, arranges 
her percels, wraps a thick green veil around her heal, 
and sits bolt upright like a stick, in the corner of the 
seat. In a few minutes the stiffness begins to go off, 
and she begins tonod. First she goes slowly over one 
side farther, and farther, till she brings up with a jork 
that ought to crack her neck. It does bring her up 
stiff again, but in a miuute she begins on the other side, 
and repeats the jerk. Fortifying herself against both 
sides she commences her nods forward. By this time 
all the passengers are watching her, and at each jerk, 
aripple of Jaughter runs over the car. But the end 
comes. A deeper ncd than usual brings her head 
down with 8 crash on the seat in front of her. That 
wakes her, and hushes the laughter, while an old far- 
mer acrces the aisle says pityingly, 

‘*Find it rather hard work, don’t you, mother?” 

Now things begin to stagnate, and everybody is on 
his good behavior, and I actually grow sleepy, and b3- 
gin to calculate the feasibility of getting a nap. But 
it’s only a lull inthe performances. The next actor— 
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most unexpec edly—is the sleepy-head above men. 
tioned. 

He takes 8 disastrous notion to situp. But hs over- 
estimates hie s bilities, for he can’t keep off the ‘Sand 
Man ’”’ to esve his life. It seemed as though tho nod- 
ding women had exhausted the variety of nods of 
which ithe humsn heai i3 capable, but he manages to 
getupan criginalmovement He ncdsover backwards, 
jerking open bis mouth, and making to absurd a fig- 
ure, that ccm ing after the woman it is tod. muoh for 
the good br: eding in that car. It fairiy rings with 
taughter. 

In the midst of it, a harder jerk than usual wakes 
him up, anc the old farmer speaks agin. 

“Sonny, you'll lose your head if you don't look 
out.”’ 

This finishss him. With a half-asleep smiie, he sub- 
sides it.to the seat egain, and is seen no more, 

That isthe ja:tact. Now the co‘d gray light bezns 
toftealin at the windows. Everybody sitsup. Hair 
is brushed. Bonnets and hats are put on, and with 
them the u'tal duil good behavior. 

My neigh ors cease to be interesting, and I’m g’ad 
to go honie ard sleep half a day, in my bed, like a 
Christian. 





FOUR. 
BY ©. A. @. 


OUR what? Kittens. Out ina corner of the 

Gcsertcd smoke-house, curled up on a heap of 
rott msettin: ,srd proudly presided over by the lank 
and wild feline “‘Infeiix’’ that we had so long acd 
vainly tried to coax into becoming a tame and peace- 
able hovee-vat. The absurdity of her titie now was as 
evident as its appropriateness had been a few weeks 
ago. We charged 1t to “Cornelia” a5 once, and sat 
dcwn cn the floor to handle and admire her four 
jewe 8. 

Nita went tack to the house with the furry morsels 
cucdled up in her dress, calling the family together to 
behole the new arrivals. 

‘“‘ We wil keep one for the pet,” said the Madame, 

“Keep one? Kz-epall four, you mean,’ quoth the 
Colonel. ** Nothing, loses life down here because of 
scant rocm or the trouble of keeping it. Here are 
twelve buudred acres out cf all creation expressly for 
these little cais.” 

“May we? What luxury! They never used to let 
me keep but one kitten when I was little, and that 
wesn’t allow.d in the parlor. And now to have 
four!” 

And the merry glee of Nita’s voice and eyes would 
have reconciled the Madame to keeping all four if 
they had bec: kangaroos instead of kittens. 

The kittcre grew apace, and, getting past the stage 
of blinking, balf-open eyes and tottering paws, they 
Were Damea, and adopted into the fawiiy, of which 
they scon became important member3. Haudsomest 
and strcngest was Bufiy Bob, with his coat of deap 
straw-coler, und his white breast and paws. Piuto 
was black, with a few orange streaks illuminating his 
J: tty sides, a1.d his dispozition wasageressive. Fidgaty 
Fan wat 2. o't'ed with all the hues that are distributed 
among the race ef cats, and hernature was mixed and 
uncertzin as ber fur; while Brevissima was small. 
weakly, an¢ much tyrannized over by her atronger bro- 
thers and tisier. 

How many weary, invalid hours those kittans filled 
With laughier, and lightened with their pranks! They 
came to be a emall daily comedy for the family, and 
would bave provoked to mirth the véeriest anchorite, 
Such preanci’ gs and curvetings, such leapings and rac- 
ings, such tham-fights, such bold appropriation of all 
possible articles for playthings, from the Colonel’s 
eye-glass, which Buffy Bob clutched with adventurous 
paw, after clambering up the good man's back, and 
thence to his shoulder, to the long curl from Nita’s 
chignon, cn which Fidgety once swung to and fro 
for some second:, before the laughing owner could re- 
lease the brcwn tress from the clinging claws. And 
when weary ot antics, into what a comical heap of lit- 
tle paws acd furry tails they would tangle themselves, 
while Cornelia brooded over their slumbers witha hum 
like that of a blissful spinning waeel! 

Our “ luxury of kittens,’’ as Nita callei it, did not 
pall, as do other luxuries often. But we vegan to find 
that ve. lth— even of cats—is not without its cares, ani 
ample posgezsions do not iusure ample ease. As of 
children, so of cata—over-indulgence renders them ex- 
acting; and spoiled pets ars a nuizance, though possi- 
bly a belcved one. Buffy Bob and his companions 
evinced such a determination to take part in all the 
family prcceedings that it grew embarrassing. 

Jf there was any ceremony that the good-naturei 
Colonel wss particular to have observed, it was that 
attending the Jate dinner. But it is difficult to be ele- 
gant witb four kits asserting themeeives under tha 
table, scram bling up your chairs and skirts, maybe, 
and makiiig raidsat the heels of the attendant waiters, 
Keep them out! Yes. But in our southern easy liv- 
meg, with ali the doors and windows wide, and the ta- 
ble as often epread on the west piazza as in the dining- 
room, it was not perfectly possible to keep anything 
ut that was as bent on getting in as were these four- 
legged imps. In vain did Tab shut them in thesm>ke- 
wacuse on the instant the dinner- bell sounded. 

Before the soup was tasted, a scamper aeross the 
-yard, a pattering of small paws in the hall, and the 
kittens were pervading the room; while Cornelia fol- 
lowed, regerding her offapring complacently, and add- 
ing plaintive, long-drawn wails to their impatient, 





hungry little squeals. To no purpose did Abby, eract 
and important behind the Golonel’s chair, roll her eyes 
portentcusly, and wag her snowy turban threatening!y 
st Viney, ber ;oung assistant. Viney’s weakness was 
that che could never attain to the so.emn dignity her 


mother thcught essential t> good tadle atiendance; 


and, as she tried to capture and expel the intruders, a 
series of ep'uttering chuckles betrayed her enjoymeat 
of the tcene ard her want of reverence for her posi- 
tion. 

At last Tab’s ingenuity prevailed over kittenly au- 
dGacity. Shestuffed all four iato an old basket, put on 
the cover, and calmly rat on it until the meal was ead- 
ed; so, at last, at dinner we had peace. 

it wes ap uncanny day for us when old Lady Peyton 
came for a visit, end Wags ancther victim to our four 
irrepreesibles. She was well known in the county: hal 
bern, “before war-times,” one of the grardees of 
Blank; the colored servants still regaried hor with 
respect and reverence, and were full of traditions of 
ber past wealthand glory. Though sbe was nowstrip- 
ped of the grandeur to which her life was accustomei 
she retained all her ancient dignity and stately conde- 
scensior. It was in our hearts to bs very hespitab e to 
the peor lady; but it was notin tne hearts of our kit- 
tens; and when Buffy and Fidgety had waiske1i iuto 
the diessing-room, and rolled themszelves up in her 
leng black veil, and kicked and scratched the'r way 
out again, manifertly not to the benefit of the articie, 
they ** went through’ her antique but well-preserved 
bonnet ip the same way. Then, sharp: ning their claws 
and their wits for new mischief, they cane into the 
recom where we sat in state to entertain our guest. And 
as no kind genius had warned us that Madam Peyton 
had an antipathy to cate, it was to our surprise that 
ske turned pale when Brevi-sima, the unlucky, took 
refuge from Piuto’s attack under ber chair; and, fur- 
ther to our horror, that, when Buffy Bob, after long 
crouching and watching, made a dash at her slippsrad 
toes, and was clos.iy fol'owed by tbree other kittens 
she gave atkriek, and went off in a fit of hysterics. 

* Laws!’ said Abby, hurryinginat our call. “ Didn’t 
m‘ssis Lnow ole Ma'’m Peyton jist can’t ’dure li’le cats? 
Dey gids her ravin’ spazzumses ter onct!”’ 

It wasn’t quite so bad as that; but our “li’le cats ”’ 
were the cause that Madam Peyton never visited us 
egain. 

Our nocturnal experiences with the four were not 
the Jeast of our trials. When Tab went to her mother’s 
at sun-down, she put Cornelia and ber children to bed 
in the smoke-boure. It is presumed they slept sweetly 
until about ten c’clock, They were locked in; but 
lccks are of no use when walls ere falling apart in 
cracks large enough for the egress of any specimen of 
cathood. Re reshed by a comfortable nap, the five 
appesred at the house frisking, just as we ourselves 
were ready to tle-p. The chasing, scrambling, and 
coaxing that ensued before we could capture them, 
was something funny. At last, Nita bsing armed with 
a bowl of milk, and I holding out inducements of 
cheese. We would gether up the exasperatiag pets, and 
wend our way across the yard with them. How they 
purred and rubbed soft noses against our cheaks, as if 
to whee dle us into sharing their joy in this late supper! 
Shutting them up with the viands, we would hasten 
bark; the house would ba cleared, and silence fall on 
alltke rooms. But, as every door in the queer old 
southern mansion was provided with that ap-rture 
called a cat-hole, there was nothing to prevent the re- 
turn ef those evil-minded quadru>eds. Rsturn they 
did, waiting only until we wire allin bed. Then such 
aprancing and galloping, tuch a rush and raid, such 
jcey at being back among friends again! 

Five cats in your sleeping-room dre not luxury. The 
fact was abundantly proved by us all, since all our 
rocms were on the ground-floor—if that can be called 
ground-ficor which is elevated on stout posts six or 
eight feet above mother earth. 

Nita und I were bound to expel the kita, since we 
owned them. And truly woe were willing that they 
should not be subject to the Co’onel’s manipulation 
just then. With gloomy patience, we beguiled them 
within grasp, and carried them off to thesm »ke- house 
again. We have performed the same exploit three 
times in one right. 

We tried barricading the cat-holes with sundry move- 
ables; but we never could put up anything the inde- 
fatigable ones could not push down or poke asids; 
acd, es the plan only made more noise, and ava led 
notLing, we gave itup. In tke North, the cat-holes 
would have bee: closed permanently; but, in the easy- 
going way of life at the Pines, the Colonel! said daily: 

“Hank, you must brirg your tools and close up those 
bolos to-day.” 

And Hask regularly replied: 


an rah. Reckon I se jist git ter it dis bory day, 
sah!” 


Only he never did. 

Ore night, patter, patter! scratch, scratch! mew, 
mew, m-c-c-u! thump, clatter, gallop! four furry 
imps disperting varicusly over and undor the bed, 
ard Cornelia joyfully and loudly humming close by. 

“ Nita, Nita, the ki's!” 

“Of course, come along.”’ 

I came along; groped jin the moonlighted room; 
clute! ed at a few of the beasties regardizss of their 
small equeals, and kicks, and scratches; and we sallied 
out on the piazza and into the yard. 

The moen ficoded the garden with silver light, yet 
the glimmer we saw beyond the high fence was not 
silvery, but red and lurid, i meant misohief; and 
quickly we made the alarm-bell sound, and roused 





help to quell the fiames that curled about the new 
eugar-mi)] and its vaiuable machinery. 

When the labor and the excitement of the scene that 
followed were over, and morning shone on the charred 
beams, revealing how great might have been the loss, 
21d how much was saved, the Colonel said: 

“And so I owe it to the little oats 1 am not sundry 
thousar¢s poorer to-day.”’ 

“They have recompensed us for their pranks, then,” 
seid the Madame, smiling complacently at Buffy Bob, 
vho was rolling Brevissima in the dirt and nipping 
her ears. 

Phillie, standing in the distance, and addressing a 
group oi excited, ebony urchins, commented thus: 

‘* Marsa dove laugh at dem li’le cats: but [ tells um 
deys a pertickler Providenceia dem cats. Cats isa 
sign, Gey is; and [ knowed all ’long ‘twarn’t fur 
buffin d«m uns acted so peart, and was sich ’sturbin’ 
king of critters. Laws! I allays raid so.” 

Wat Phillis “allsys said’ was not further told, I 
cobrerved; but it was plain her audience regarded her 
asa person of supericr and mysterious wisdom; andi 
Fe) hays ehe Gid not gain her reputation morse cheaply 
than do others of different color. 

Certainly we all agreed that our four kittens had 
not existed for ‘‘nuffia’’; and whyn we turned our 
backs onthe Pines, we missed few things for the first 
few Gays more thau we did our luxurg of cats. 





GENEROUS ALICK. 
BY M. L. G. 


6¢ UNT MA—RY, Aunt Ma-ry! Where's 

Aunt Maryi’ cried a )oud vo ce out of doors; 
then came a great clatter of st+ ps upon the porch—it 
is su) prising whst a racket very s usll shoes do make— 
and in an instant the six year-old owner of the noisy 
li tle feet aud impatient voice burst inte Aunt Mary’s 
quiet dining-room, where we were lingering over our 
breakfast. 

We all said, ‘Good morning, Alick;” but he was in 
such a hurry to talk to his dearest auntis ani favorite 
friend tha! he almost forgot to anr wer, and quite for- 
got to take off his hat until he was reminded of it! We 
had to excuce him, though, when we heard his b 1si- 
nere— and it didn’t take him long to tel it, you may 
be sure—for he had such very important matters on 
hand that plea-ant morning that any httle boy would 
bave fcrgotten to be polite. He hada“ vreat deal of 
mo1ey,’’ and he was going up town to spend it; he 
tijd us what he wanted to buy. “I’m going to geta 
knife for brcther Frank, and a doll for Katie—zirls 
like do.ls—and a rattle for the baby; and—.: vase, I 
guess, for mamma, and something for papa—but I 
don’t know what ye'—and something for you, Auat 
Mary, Wouldn't you like romething? But [ cau’t 
think wiat would be nicest—anud a bow aad arrows 
anc abal; i've wanted them ever so long, and—but, 
won’t you go with me, Aunt Mary, and help me to 
buy them, ple—ase;’’ and the littie boy stopvel, almost 
breathkssa from excitement and fast talking—until, 
ruddenly remembering tbat he had not yet told how 
be ceme by 80 much mouey, be went on, without Aunt 
Mary’s Yes or No, to explain. 

I am atraid you will laugh, as I wanted to, when 
you hear. You eee Alick’s father was not rich, and 
had no morey to spare; so the pennies dropped very, 
very slowly into the li tle box in the corner of his 
mcther’s upper drawer, where Alick kept his treasures, 
Five pennies had bien lying there for a long time, and 
the night before he bad sold his father a lot of old 
izov for two cents; so he had seven cents all his owa, 
and he felt rich indeed! He had never had so much 
money before in his life, and hs supposed it would 
buy, of course, all the things he wanted, and ended 
again with *‘Won’t you go up-town, right away, with 
me, Aunt Mary? Please do.”’ 

Alick bad about the kindest aunt in the world. I 
don't suppose she even stopped to think how far if 
Was up-town, or how hard it would be to satisfy a .it- 
tle boy who expected so much of seven cente, but said, 
“Yes,” at once; she would go as soon as ehe had fin- 
ished her breakfast; it would not take her long if 
Alick was quiet. 

Alick sat down in a chair and tried hard to beso; but, 
dear me! be didn’t know what ‘‘ quiet”? meant; he 
kicked his fect against the legs of the chair, twirled 
bis straw hatin his fingers and chinked his money; 
but even thi n was so tired from making such an effort, 
that in a mioute he drew a Icng brea h, and plunged 
hit hané into his pocket to find something else to play 
with. There was a large round cracker 1n his pocket. 
He must have forgotien that it was there, for he 
looked very much pleased to find it. S», slipping 
down from his chair, he went arouad the table, briak- 
ing off a piece for each one. He began at Aunt Mary, 
who gat next to me, and went around the other way; 
£0, you see, | happened to ba the last; and before he 
came to me, the cracker was all gone—the last crumb 
had been given to my next neighbor. S») Alick went 
beck and sat down. If I had been of Alick’s age, perhaps 
I should hare fclt very sorry that I didn’t get some of 
it; but as I was a gr: at deal older, and breakfast was 
only just over, I didn’t care at all. I wasvery naughty, 
though, for I pretended to, just to tease Alick. Bat, 
really, if 1 had stopped to think, I never would have 
done so, for fear of grieving him. I was sorry rigat 
away, too, and felt that “didn’t think” was a bad ex- 
cuse, for Alick’s eyes filled with tears, and his face 
looked very sorry, as he said, “I couldn’t help it, 
Cousin Maggie. I loved you just as much; but it 
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-grouldn’t go ’round; though 1 didn’t take one bit my 
own self, neither.’’ I hastened to tell him that [dida’t 
-eare, and had only pretended to, for fun. But still 
the grieved look stayed, and even after we left toe ta- 
ble and went into the sitting-room, while Aunt Mary 
was gone for her cloak and hat, he kept glanciag wist- 
fully at me, and I knew he still thought [ had b3en in 
earrest and wanted to comfort m3. 

At last, coming up close t> me, and putting his 
mouth to my ear, he said, softy, ** Cousin Maggie, 
you go up-town and get anything you lika with this— 
any thing—I don’t care what it is—only just whataver 
ycu like best.” Ididn't know, at ence, what he meant, 
and looked in his face tosee. D> you know, his homely 
little sunburnt face looked really beautiful! Tae 
sweetest smile was on his lips, and there seamed to be 
a brightlight behind somewhere that shone out of his 
bappy eyes. In an instant I felt something in my 
hand, and Alick was'running away. I looked down 
and found—what do you think? Suppose he’d given 
me one of those carefully treasured pennies! There 
they Isy in my lap—seven of them!—all Alick’s for- 
tune! It was just the same asif I had tho knife, the 
dcll, the rattle, the vase, and ail the rest-—-for didn’t 
he expect to get them all with that money? 

What wasit, do ycu think, that made him look so 
sweet and bright when he was giving them all away 
to me? How could he look happy when he was giving 
up what seemed so much to him? I will tell you what 
Ithirk. The wisest one that ever lived (you can ask 
your mother who that was) said, “It is more blessed 
to give thar to receive.” And it was that ‘ blessed” 
that shone in Alick’s face! 

You way be sure I called him back, convinced him 
that I had not been in earnest about the cracker, and, 
although I had hard work to make him take it, 
gave bim ba:k his money; and when Aunt Mary ap- 
peared with her hat and hat and cloak on, [ slipped 
my pocket-book into her pocket, and whispered to 
her that when Alick’s saven cents were gone,she would 
find a great many more that would be glad to halp 
buy tbe things he wanted. Alick did not know; he 

“thought his money did it all; but when he is older 
and wiser I think he will sometimes wonder how 
things came to be so very cheap that day. 








PUZZLES, 


A SCRIPTURAL SQUARE WORD. 

A precious stone used for window3. 

A plant mentioned in the Old Testament. 

A soothtayer. 

A cessation of hostilities. 

A village in Palestine. 

VINCENT. 
SHORT CUTS. 

Whele, [ama kind of cloth; curtail and transpose me, and 
Tam aman’snime; behead and tracspose, I am a stranger; 
behead again ard transpose, lama noted river; behead‘again 

sand .vantpose, 1 am a man’s name. 
DINWOODIE: 
BURIED CITIES FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 
‘She took Sara to Galena. 

‘Can ar ox ford ariver? 

‘This is very evenice. 

‘Take Fritz’ oar to Jack. 

NELLIE W. CLARKE. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Fill the blanks with the italicized werds transposed. 
"(1.) Be equal, and you will be (2.) In some States is 
found in great quantities. (3 ) O,dear,if Iwereonlyan  ! 
(4.) Moan yenot, Oh, ,foryouarefree born! (5 jAre rye 
fish ever iound ina ? Luu D. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLE3, NOV. 13. 

Ey a.—“Repent ye, thesefore,and be converted, that your sins 

ee e blotted cut.’’—CHROMOS, WHEELBARROW. DINWuODTE, 


A W.E.HIBBLFE, E.L.MOFFATT, BUNNY, MAC, HUMBUG, GEO. 
L. ADAMS. 


Verbal Puzzle.—Utopian.—WHEELBARROW, FLORA, BUNNY, 


BArithmetical Puzzle.— 
SIX—IX equals 8, 
Ix— xX i # 


xL— 4 ©. 
—XERXES, WHEELBARKOW, DINWOODIE, FLORA, JOSIE T., BUNNY, 
Gro L. ADAMS, 


Vegetables and Fruit.—(1.) Ca-u-li-f-l-ow-er, (2.) Melon-lemon.— 
WHEELBARROW, FLORA, STELLA, BUNNY. 


The Church. 


HOME. 


—Rev. H. Powers, formerly of the Elm Place 
‘Congregational Church, has accepted the call of the 
Church of the Messiah, from which the Rev. Mr. Hap- 
worth withdrew when he passed over to the ranks of 
the Orthodox. 

—Ex-President T. D. Woolsey, of Yale College, 
is delivering a course of lectures on Polytheism before 
the Methodist Theological School in Boston. 


—A colony from the first Presbyterian Church 
‘of Binghampton (Dr. QGulliver’s), has formed a new 
‘Church called the West Presbyterian Church. They 
have called Rey. S. Dunham, late of the First Church, 
Norfolk, and he has accepted the call. 


—Dr. Quint, of the North Church, New Bedford, 

is on a mission to California. During his absence, his 

‘ pulpit is supplied by Rey. H. M. Dexter, of the Congre- 
gationalist. 


—In Yale College, this year, are, in all, nine 
hundred and four students, of whom ninety-six are in 
the Theological Department. 


—Rev. J. C. White, formerly of the Oakland 

















Cor gregaitonal Church, has accepted a call to the Pop- 
lar Street Presbyterian Church at Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BAPTIST MISSIONS. 


The American Baptist Union has under its care 
fourteen for.ign mizsio2s, In these there are one 
bundred American missionaries, and five hundred na- 
tive helpers, of whom about eighty are ordained min- 
istere. In all tho missionary churches there are about 
twenty-four thousand members. 


TRI-CENTENARY OF PRESBYTERIANISM IN ENGLAND. 


The Presbytery of Wandsworth, near London, was 
establ shed half a century after the Rsformation. It 
was dec med proper to commemorate the tri-centenary 
of this event, in England and America, and the great 
prc parations and arrangements made in both coun- 
tries were cerried out on that day. 


FREE SEATS, 


Rev. R. G Hutchins, and the First Congregational 
Church of Columbus, Ohio, have issued a circular ex- 
plaining and cefending the system of free seats adopt- 
ed by them, and setting forth their plan of operations 
and its working. There seems to be extensive thought 
ard experimenting on this subject. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 


In the address of Cephas Brainerd, at the anniver- 
sary of the Pittsburgh Association, it was stated the 
nemes of one hundred and fifty thousand young men 
are enrolled in the American associations. By them, 
as their main end, efforts are made to reach by moral 
influences and to eave the young men of America. Of 
them he says: 


‘The history of there associations, both here and in 
in Europe, vindicates the claim that wren are the bast 
agency which has been evoked by the ex —— of the 
times for the performances of thiswork. In their short 
history—starting under many difficulties, and with 
much of obloquy from those who meant wel', but 
were ill-advised—they have he'd steadily en their 
way, doing their work better each year, each year 
making up a brighter record, and gatnering troops of 
frierds and supporters. They are now an acknowl- 
edged and a commanding power. Under God, they 
have earned what has been given to them, and thoir 
full treasuries and beautiful homes—now being rapi i- 
ly multiplied—are but so many testimonials to their 
faithful services.” 


REPORT AT AMSTERDAM. 


The Englieh-speaking delegates to the World’s Coa- 
vention of Young Men’s Associations held one session 
by themseives, and made encouraging raports of the 
societies represented by them in England and Ameri- 
ca. For the American Associations, M. W. Pond, of 
Boston, ard R. R. McBurney and R. C. Morse, of New 
York, reported. 


SPIRIT OF THE MEFTING. 

The Association Monthly endorses the follo ving 
statement of Dr. Krummacher, one of the delegates, 
and Vice-President of the Westphalian Bund, as ex- 
pressing also the views of the American delegates as to 
thespirit of the meeting: 


** The sixth convention of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Asso:iations of all countries was held in Amsrer- 
dam from the 226 to the 26th of August this year. For- 
ever will the brethren remember the precious meet- 
ings which they had together. With a cheerful heart 
we can say no discord occurred during the tim3 of 
our being together. The love of Christ bound all of 
our hearts together, and when thesong to the praiss 
of the Lord was sung by the Convention, in four dif- 
ferent languages, with the same cheerfulne’s and de- 
votion, then we are sure, every one assembled must 
have beet: convinced that, though separated by na- 
tienality, language, and creed, we all, neverthel ss 
were children of the same God and Saviour of usall.’ 


PLATFORM OF THE ASSOCIATIONS. 


A very important document was adopted at Ams- 
terdam, which is designed, like the declaration of the 
Evangelical Alliance, to be the bond of uaion for 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, including Chriz- 
tians of all Evangelical denominations in the world. 

The General Conference of Delegates from Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of Europe and America, 
assembled at Amsterdam, the 26th of August, 1872, 
—— the presidency of Mr. W. Van Oosterwijk 

ruijn: 7 

“ Resolves, That the work of Young Men’s Christian 
Associa ions can only be maintained on the basis of a 
scriptural faith animated by a comprehensive Chris- 
tien charity. 

“That this Conference reaffirms the basis of a con- 
federation for Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
which was adopted at the first General Confereace at 
Paris, in 1855—Vviz.: 

“The Young Men’s Christian Associations seek to 
unite those young men who, regarding Jesus Christ 
es their God and Saviour, according to the Holy Scrip- 
tures, desire to be Hie disciples in their doctrine and 
in ther life, and to associate their efforts for the ex- 
tension of His kingdem amongst young men. 

“And, further, in view of the differences of judg- 
ment, which must often arise between men of differ- 
ent nationalities, and the members of different eccle- 
siastical organizations, it confirms and commends 
again to the Aseociutions of all countries, the princi- 
ples adopted at Paris as a sequel to the foregoing heals 
—viz: ‘ That any difference of opinion on other - 

jects, however important in themselves, but not em- 

raced by the specific designs of the Associations, shail 
not mterfere with the harmonious relations of the 
confederated societies.’ ”’ 


OBJECT OF THE ASSOCIATIONS, 


The fect that in some cases the Associations have 
entered the field which properly belongs to the 
churches, or to the benevolent societies of the age, 
has in some instances led to distrust as to their impor- 
tance and necessity. This has caused a more thorough 
study cf their field, and the result has been a clear- 
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er conception of the fact that the exertion of scial 
and religious inflnences on young men, for their gal- 
vation, sanctification and elevation is the true field 
oO. these Arsociation:, and thatitis wide enough and 
im portant enough to call for their highest efforts, 
Thcugh other unoccupied fields of labor may be prop- 
erly entered as a means of deve‘oping @hristian ac- 
tivity, yet this is the main, tha proper field of these 
asociations. These views are ably illustrated and en- 
forced by the Rev, F. H. Marling of Toronto, in a 
paper published in the As:ociation Monthly for No- 
vember. 
DEPOT WORK. 

The Young Men’s Asgociation of Chicago have entered 
a field of labor romewhat original and pe:2uliar, and 
which intrudes upon the work of no vhurch or society. 
We give their own brief account of the work and its 
resulte :— 

‘**We have put up twenty racks or boxes in the dif- 
ferent depots, and kept them coatinually fillei. Dur- 
ir g this time we havescattered wholly by these twenty 
‘silent Gistributors’ a3 follows: Five B:bles, 125 Testa- 
ments, 40 Temperance A!manacs, 20 Family Caristian 
Almanacs, and over 900.000 pages of Gospel truth in 
tract form, as follows: Everybody’s Payer. 4,000 c pies; 
Heavenly Tidings, 1000; Giad Tidiogs, 14,300; Ameri- 
can Tract Scciety’s 32mo Tracts, 193 000 pages; cele- 
brated ‘Dublin Tracts,’ 635,000 pages. This work ra- 
quires time, labor, and money; the two first are given 
gratuitously by the young men engaged in this ‘labor 
ef love;’ but the demand for reading matter has besn 
£0 great as to entirely exhaust our funds, and we are 
now greatly in need of means te continue the prose- 
cution of this work. We appeal to you, readar, for 
furds; any amount, large or small, will be thankfully 
received and judiciously expended.” 

BROOKLYN YOUNG MEN’S ASSOCIATION, 


This association has 3,500 members. They have 
ertered their new rooms in the block of stores on ths 
corner of Fulton avenue and Gallatin place. We con- 
gratulate them upon the posiession cf such means and 
facilities of extensive usefuln2ss, Their rooms are 
well worth a visit, not merely from c.1riosity, but to 
awaken an increasing interest in the association. We 
give from the Monthly the following statements :— 

“Fine stores occupy the ground floor of the build- 
ing. A bread staircase leads from the entran3e on 
Gallatin Place to the reception-room. The Directors’ 
rocm, Secretary’s office, prayer meeting room, and 
lsdies’ parlor, are on the first floor above the stores. 
But the principal room on this floor is the library and 
reading room. It is 46 by 61 feet, and is furnished 
with bia k walnut bookcases, paper -files, and tabtes, 
The lecturs ba)l occupies much of -hesecond and third 
stories. It i3 46 by 105 fest, and is capable of accom- 
modating about 1,200 persons. The remainder of the 
secord and third floors is devo'ed to spacious and 
well-arranged class-rooms. Buta brief outline sketsh 
like this conveys no idea of the converiencs and ele- 
gance of these apartments. No asocia ion man should 
pass through Biooklyn without seeing tnem.” 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION IN HARTFORD, 


This association is correlative to the Young Men’s 
Chrietian Associations. It declares its object to be to 
promote the spiritual, mental, social, ani physical 
welfare of young women. It has erected a large and 
comrodious home, of brick, at a cost of $30,000. A 
perlor, library, and reception, sewing and dining rooms 
occupy the first floor. The next three floors are oc:cu- 
pied with sleeping rooms neatly furnished. The cost 
of beard and lodging, inclnding light, heat, and wash- 
ing, is from four to five dollarsa week. Such homes 
in a)l our large cities would save Many a young woman 
from the wiles.of the destroyer and from ruin. No 
class needs more sympathy and aid. e 
YOUNG MEN’S ASSOCIATIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA AND 

OTHER STATES, 

A correspon¢ent of the Monthly says: 

“One hundred organizatio” s are at work in the S‘ate, 
and we give Lo roseate coloring waen we say that the 
great majority are perseveringly and healthfully at 
work, with the seal of God’s favor on their labors.’ 

Of the Annual State Meeting at Carlisle, he says: 

“For two days and a half, upward of two hundred 
and fifty yourg men, from all parts of the State, kept 
sweet fellowship around the cross of Christ, and told 
each other ‘what of the night,’ and of the ‘glory of 
the kingdom,’ There was no lifting up of names save 
the ‘Name that is above all others,’ and because He 
was thus uplifted, the universal expression was that 
we had been drawing very near to Him.” 

Similar accounts are given of racent State Convern- 
tions of these Associations in Maine, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Alabama. 


METHODIST MISSIONARY COMMITTEE, 


This Committee met at the Mission Rooms, 805 Broad- 
way, Nov.14. Apprehensions had been entertained in 
view of a former overhanging debt, which as Zion’s Her- 
ald says, tormented them at their conferences. When, 
lo! it had all vanished,and balance of $86,396 in the treas- 
ury, on Nov. 1, 1872, was reported, and filled all with 
joy. From this, however, is to be deducted $12,447 for 
the drafts of the East India Missions, since fallen due. 
The basis of appropriation last year was $700,000. This 
year it was raised to $800,000. It should be noticed, 
however, that this includes domestic as well as fore‘gn 
missions. 

A Missionary Convention was also held in the Central 
Church, Seventh Avenue. Dr. Haven considered the 
relation of the Literary and Theological Institutions 
of the Church to the Missionary Cause; Dr. Maclay 
considered the ‘‘ Opening Fields ’’ before the Church. 
He spoke of Japan with its 40,000,000; China with its 
400,000,000; India with 180,000,000; Siam, Afghanistan, 
Beloochistan, Arabia, and Asiatic Turkey, with 60,000 - 
000 where the Methodists have not a slngle mission bu 
in India. and China. Africa is open, with 80,000,000 
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where the Methodist Episcopal Church has but one 
missior, in Liberia. ' 

The Doctor endeavored to arouse the Methodists to 
the duty of occupying these fields. The meeting was 
one of great interest, and the movement of that larze 
body is stimulating and encouraging. May the whole 
Church be aroused as never before! 








FOREIGN. 
SNCESSION FROM THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


E have noticed the declaration by the Rev. 

Capel Molyneux, of his purpose to secede from 

the Estebiished Church on account of the Bennett 

Judgment. He gave his reasons at length, for this pro- 

posed step, at the Autumnal Conferences of the Church 
Association. 

It hes been said by the Evangelical party in the 
State Church that in this action heis singular, and will 
have few fcllowere. Such may be the fact. But cer- 
tainly he will not go alone. At the same maeting cf 
the Conference two others announced their purpose to 
gecede, and stated their reasons. These were Rav. C- 
F. Bird, Vicar of Christ Church, Dorchester, and R3vy. 
Richard Gaidiner. The reasons given in each ca3e 
were cssentially the same, and had respect to the ef- 
fects ot the Bennett decision. Rev. Mr. Molyneaux 
enid that for thirty-five years he had beenin the church 
and loved it, and to secede would involve no small sac- 
rifice; but he felt that he could not remain as things 
were without complicity in the errors of Popery au- 
thorized in the church by that decision. Rev. Mr. 
Gerdner said: 

“So long as the Bennett judgment remained, he 
could not lcok on the Church of England as ‘ the faith- 
ful witness and keeper of holy writ.’ Tne judg nent 
was conirery to the Holy Word of God—and, as this 
‘was so, his ccnscience, strengthened by the exercise of 
as healthy a judgment as he could put in operation, 
Gictated that so long as he continued a menber of the 
Church of England, he involved himself in complicity 
with Mr. Bennett’s error.”’ 

Rey. C. F. Bird, spoke against the broad church 
principle of comprehending antagonist principles in 
one church. He eaid: 

“To him a general truce between all creeds and re 
ligions was intoierable. The hospitai physician did not 

et on Well with the quack doctors, coalitions in Par- 
lian entary Government were discreditable, and equai- 
ly objectionable were coalitions for carrying on reli- 
gicus ir struction in the Church of England by com- 
— the most vital and cardinal principles of re- 

cn. 

As to the real nature and tendancy of Mr. Bennett’s 
eentiments and practise, which had been authorized by 
the judgment, he spoke in unambiguous terms. He 
said: 

“Was the Church of England a faithful church? 
The judges who had pronounced the recent judgment 
knew that Mr. Bennet’s doc:rines were but a slight 
mcd:fica ion of the Romish mass, and yet they suffered 
them. Mr. Bennett and those like him said there was 
aresl, actual, and objective presences of the body ani 
blood of Christ at the Sacrament. The elements were 
adored. By priestcraft and ceremonies the Saviour was 
being Lidden from mankind; innumerable saviours 
were set up instead of the one great sacrifice; there- 
fore, he felt it his duty to secede. He was a church- 
man, ard loved the formularies of the church, and he 
did not intend to join any other denomination: but 
he cou.d have no feilowship wita the unfruitful works 
of darkre s.”’ 

Mr. Bird, like Mr. Molyneux, has been for years de 
voted to the church. For twelve years he has been 
Vicar of CLrist Church, Dorchester. 

The secession of such men increases the power of the 
Rom’'sh faction in the church, and aids the effort that 
is already so earnest and powerful to make the En- 
glish Church an anti- Protestant body. 


The Week. 


From Tuesday, Nov. 25th, to Monday, Dec. 2d, 


“ORACE GREELEY died on Friday evening 
at the house of his physician, Dr. Choate, 
whither he had been removed for treatment. His 
illness was brief, resulting from over-taxation of the 
nervous sysiem, during the campaign, and during 
the sickness and death of his wife. He was bornin 
Amherst, New Hampshire, in 1811. His busy life and 
eminent public services are fully commented upon 
e'sewhere. 


—Sir John Bowring, one of the founders, and 
for a long time the editor of the Westminster Review 
dicd in London on the 22d ultimo, at the age of eighty- 
five yeers. His contributions to literature are many 
and various; but the most characteristic and valuable 
are those which relate to political history, free trade, 
and Parliamentary reform. 

—William of Prussia kas created twenty-five 
Peers, selecting for the honor officia's, generals ani 
landowners. This will not give the Government a 
majority in the Upper House, but there is no reason 
why the Emperor should not manufacture peers by 
twenty-fives until the desired majority is secured. 


—Somehow, the people who make themselves 
actively disagreeable to the Madrid Government have 
come to be called Republicans, instead of Carlists. 
They are still cavorting around Spain, fighting the 
regulars, and hindering Amadeus’ recovery from his 
Tecent illness. 

—Brigadier General Irvin McDowell is pro- 
moted to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Major-General Meade. 

















ONGRESS is preparing for its session as we 
go to press, and we hope that some business will 
be done before the members begin to maneuver for 
the usual Christmas adjournment. It is perhaps over 
much to expect that our legislators should continue to 
legislate up to midnight of the 24th Decsmber; but 
we c&n recall instances where the question of adj >urn- 
ment has taken precedence of more important mat- 
ters. Washington gossip has daily assumed more im- 
portance as senators and representatives reached the 
capital, Lut we cannot give the exact political pro- 
gramme, until next week. The corregpondents are for 
the most part exerting their ingenuity to obiain ad- 
vance prcofs of the Message and the department re- 
forts, but they have only succeeded thus far in securing 
summaries. Probably the question of General Amnesty 
will receive early consideration, for although the num- 
ber di:franchised under the most recent law is very 
smal), the distinction against them is in many casgs 
notably unfair. Some of the bitterest Secessionists 
are by its provisions eligible to office; while a numb:27r 
of mcderate and, we believe, patriotic men are wholly 
disqualified. 





Louisiana has on hand another of those politi- 
cal muddies which are so incomprehensible to out- 
siders and so disgraceful to all concerasd. Warmoth 
is of course the chief operator in this, as in the pra- 
ceding episodes of New Orleans wire-pulling. Hesuo- 
ceeded by a series of most audacious moves in so 
hampering the action of the Returning Board by 
meats of injunctions and the like, that there seamed 
to be a strong probability that he would have himself 
* counted in’’ as United States Senator. He professed 
indeed to have reversed the verdict of the election 
which is believed to have been favorable to the Custom 
House party, and proceeded to commission some of 
bis own candidates. Fortunately he has now run 
against the authority of the Federal court; and al- 
though he defies its orders with characteristic brava- 
do, he will probably be made to feel the weight of 
itsauthcrity. There are two charges azainst him, one 
of which is brought by the Treasury Department for 
alleged peculations commited in 1867, when he was a 
special cotton-agent. The other is a suitinstituted by 
Casey and Ke'log, leaders of the Custom House party, 
on the strengh of affidavits made by some five thous- 
ard voters to the effect that they were unlawfully de- 
prived of the1ight to vote at the late election. 





There has been for a long time a popular preju- 
dice against existing jury law, and the ordering of a 
“struck” jury in a very important case comes in just 
in time to prove that the bench virtua'ly admits that 
the law is sometimes inadequate. It has been errone- 
ously stated in various journals that this is the first in- 
stance of a special jury in the United States. Such 
juries have se1 ved in several instances in this city. A 
‘struck’ jury is one selected from a panel of forty- 
eight reputable citizens, thesuperfious three dozen be- 
ing disposed of partly by lot and partly through alter- 
nate sitriking’s-out by the opposing counsel. The case 
which is to te tried by the jury in question is that for 
the recovery of the great Jumel estate, consisting of a 
huncéred and twenty-five acres of land on the upper 
part of Manhattan Island, besides a number of down- 
town lots. The whole is valued at some six million 
dollars. The case has been tried once and excited 
much irterest all over the country, but the coming 
trial will be far more complete in its details and ex- 
baustive in its examinations. Briefly it is this: Nel- 
son Chage was the reputed owner of the estate, having 
acquired itas the husband of the heir of Madama 
Jumel, and by purchase. George W. Bowen claims to 
be the fllegitimate son of Madame Jumel, and there- 
fore keir to her estates. The leading counsel are Mr. 
Ckarles O'Conor for the defence, and ex-Attorney-Gen- 
eral E. R. Hoar for the plaintiff. The trial is set down 
for the present month in the United States Dis rict 
Court of this city. Its result will be watched with in- 
terest by laymen as well as by professional lawyers, 
for not only willthere be an encounter between fam- 
ous lawyer?, but the trial will afford atest as to the 
efficiency of selected jurers. 

Marine disasters have been deplorally frequeat 
durirg the month, especially in the great highway 
through the Eastern Atlantic. From among many 
noteworthy incidents which are pub!isbed, we select 
three as particularly deserving of mention. The 
Cunard steamer Batavia, on her last voyage to Boston, 
encountered terrible weather, and suffered some dam- 
age to her upper works. In the height of the gale and 
in mid-ocean she sighted the British bark Charles 
Ward, utterly disabled, and with her crew clinging to 
the wreck. Volunteers were called for to man a life- 
boat, and the crew were rescued in spite of an uncom- 
monly high sea, and at imminent peril to all con- 
cerned. The second incident occurred on the same 
day in the same part of the ocean, and was almost 
identical in its general features with the first, The 
rescuing volunteers were from the Baltic, of the White 
Star line. In this case two boats were launched, and 
nineteen men were taken from the wreck. Here now 
are two instances which prove that there is no reason 
why discipline on board a merchantman should not 
be such as to make the launching of boats in a sea- 
way 8 comparatively safe operation. It will be re- 
membered that in the case of the Missouri the boats 
were Jaunched so awkwardly that only one got away 
from the ship in good shape. To be sure, the steamer 





was on fire, while in the cases of the Balticand Batavia 
nothing was out of working order. On theother hand, 
the ees. if we may judge from the published accounts, 
was not nearly s0 heavy when the Missouri’s boats 
came to grief, as it was when those of the two British 
vessels were successfully launched and resovered. The 
third case is that of the British steamer Caro‘ina, 
which was disabled at sea early in November, aad 
ouly kept afloat through the faithfulness of her officers 
and the efficiency of her crew, who struggled vainly 
ten days agairst constantly gaining leaks, and were at 
lergth taken from the rigging of the sinking ships by 
a Norwegian vessel, which brought them to this port. 


—All these instances ot pluck and discipline which 
we bave cited are highly favorable to the reputation 
of the British merchant marine, and we are sorry that 
there is no like instance of recent occurrence to prove 
a similar state of thingson American vessels. Indead, 
our pride is a little touched in that several American 
crews have of Jate been woefully deficient in the hour 
of peril. The San Francisco Chronicle gives us, how- 
ever, a crumb of comfort in the story of an American 
ship-( arpenter whore ready ingenuity saved the Idaho 
of the Pecific Mail Company's line, from certain danger 
and possible lose. The Idaho broke her cylinder-head 
when she wae several days out from Honolulu, on the 
way to San Francisco. The accident took p‘aca in the 
midst of whatis known to geographers as the Sargassa 
Sea, and to sailors as the “‘Doldrums ’’—a tract of ocean 
destitute of trade- winds, and traversed only by stean- 
ere. There was every reason to expectavery long voy- 
age on ehort rations, if nothing worse, when this carpen- 
ter, who wasa passenger, offered to solve the diffisulty 
by making a wooden cylinder: head. Thecaptain con- 
sented, and within twenty-four hours the Idaho was 
on her course uncer a respectable head of steam. This 
novel cylinder-head was made with three thickenesses 
of teak-plank, and, although it swelled and sank un- 
der the eevere presiure to which it was subjected, 
stocd thetest, and did its duty faithfully to the end 
of the voyage. 

The last advices seem to have quenched the Ariz- 
oradiamond furor. The geological surveyors sent out 
ty the San Francisco company have reported, and now 
all California is looking for the original discoverers. 
The report, which is signed by Clarence King, and 
other well known surveyors, pronounces the whole 
thing a clumsily-executed hoax. The territory was 
in their opinion plentifully “salted” with diamonds 
and rubier, but the geological education of the salters 
was manifes'ly defective, for, according to Mr. King’s 
report. rome of the precious stones wera found in holes 
which were plainly artificial; others were in crevices 
where the soil had evidently been tampered with; and 
still others were in places the like of which have never, 
so far as the reporter knows, been reached by such 
etones without human aid. There seems to be no 
dcubt that the “salting” was done with a liberal 
hand, and explorers who are rot well up in modern 
science still insist that the deposits are very rich. The 
responsible explorers who at first reported favorably 
are still to be heard from. In ons respect the pre« 
cious-stone dodge is vastly inferior for speculative 
purpores to the average Wall-street “corner.” It can- 
not be safely repeated, and it is at best dangerous te 
its perpetrators. The ‘‘corner,” on the contrary, can 
be used to advantage in the same form and by tha 
fame persons as often as may be desired, 


President Thiers retired from the Assembly on 
Friday under the impress‘on that he had won a victory 
for Conservative Republicanism; but Saturday night 
founds ffairsin a worse muddle than ever, and all Franca 
is at this mcment in a etate of perplexity. The contest 
had taken the shape of a question between the Rapub- 
lieans and the Monarchists, the immediate issue being 
about the address to be made in reply to the Presi- 
dent’s speech. The committee on this address reported 
on Thursday, and a vigorous debate ensued,in the 
course of which M. Dufaure, the Minister of Justice, 
intrcduced aresoluticn providing for the appointment 
of a committee of thirtv, whose duty it should be to 
frame laws regulating the powers of the Executive, 
avd prescribing rules for mini:terial responsibility. 
This recolution was given to the Yommittes on the 
Address With instructions to report at once, A three 
bous’ eersion resulted in the rejection of the re- 
solution; but M. Dufaure insisted on a debate, and 
accured an adjournment until Friday, when the ques- 
ticn came up in what we suppose to have been a 
sort of committee of the whole. According to tha 
telegrapb, President Thiers addressed the Assembly 
in a long speech, declaring among other things, tk vt 
personally he favored a constitutional monarchy. Tis 
being impossible in view of the existing republic, he 
urged his audience to do the best thing poszible under 
the circumstance, and make the republic conservative. 
A vote was at length reached, and the Government 
was custained by the not very flattering vote of 370 to 
334, On Saturday, when the minutes of the precaeding 
gestion came up for ratification vigorous protest was 
made egainst the resolution on the ground that the 
yote did not fairly represent the will of the Assembly. 
Aresolution censuring the Government was moved and 
parsed by a vote of 305 against 299, All the ministers 
have, if we may believe the telegraph, tendered their 
resignations, which M. Thiers as yet refuses to accept. 
‘‘ Parie,” says the dispatch in conclusion, is ‘uneasy, 
but the monarchists are firm and confident.” 
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Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE SOURCE OF SOLAR ENERGY. 


APTAIN JOHN ERICSSON, writing in WV2- 
ture, supports by a mathematical calculation the 
thecry that the colar heat is developed by the sarink- 
ing of the solar mass. He says that at first sight it 
‘would sppear that no probable amount of contraction 
of thexun could develup by gravitation toward the cea- 
ter the enormous amount of dynamic energy of 312,009 
thermal units, or nearly 241,000,000 foot-pounds per 
minute, for each square foot of the solarsurface. Yet 
he finés that an annual shortening of the sun’s radius 
by 1207 feet would be sufficient. A period of 1864 
yeers would be re quired, at this rate, to diminish the 
eolar diameter one ten-thousandth part. In 2,000,090 
years from the present time, the tropical solar inten- 
sity will be reduced to 54.4 degrees, from 67.2 degress, 
the present meximum temperature produced by solar 
raciaticn cn the ecliptic, When the earth is in aphe- 
licn. Capt. Ericsson rejects the meteoric theory of 
colar heat. 

Mr. Maxwell Hall, in the monthly notices of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, presents a demonstration 
of ithe same theory. His calculations (and some of his 
astumed elements, even, differ considerably from those 
of Captain Erriceson; but he arrives ata result not very 
far from that of the former investigator—namely, au 
annual shrinkage of the sun’s radius of 129 feet. Of 
this, astroromy affords, as yet, nodirect evidence. All 
that these calculations prove is the adequacy of ths 
assumed cause to produce, without a diminution of 
the sun's size which would bo app3rent to our ob3er- 
vaticus, the actual quantity of solar heat. 


THE LATEST FOSSIL MAN, 


ISCOVERIES of human fossil remains are 
apt to besubjects of much differences of opinion 
among the learned; but the last instance of the kind 
is apparently an exception to the rule. This was the 
discovery, early in this year, by Dr. E. Rivisre, of a 
buman skeleton, in a cavern near th3 railroad from 
Mentone to Vintimille, in northern Italy. Tas cave is 
one of a sezits in compact limestone; and the lima- 
stone quarries near by have furnished immense quan- 
tities of bor es and teeth of bears, gigantic stags, hye- 
nas, rhinocero:, etc. The skeleton was fouad, in a re- 
markab'e si'ate of preservation, beneath a layer of 
earth sevcral yards in thickness. Tha legs were 
crossed and the arms folded over the head, as in the at- 
titude of sleep. Many small sea sbelis and deers’ teeth, 
pierced as if for a necklace, were closa to the skull, and 
numercus s'one implements (scrapers, chisels, axes) 
and bone needles, surrounded the body. The bones of 
animals were also found with it, but not in the earth 
aboveit. Itis generally held to be a case of sepulture, 
of a perscn of some consequence of the stone aze—ac- 
cording to «n article on the subject by Prof. J. Mor- 
ris, in the Popular Science Review. 


SPONTANEOUS MOVEMENTS IN PLANTS. 


N the same periodical, Mr. Alfred W. Bennett 

presents an extremely interesting account of the 
‘spontaneous motions and irritability observed in 
the vegetable world, of which the sensitive plant 
(Mimosa) sffords a well-known, but by no means a 
solitary, example. One of the commonsst and most 
mysterious of such phenomena is that of the convolu- 
tion of climbing plants. These, as is notorious, always 
twine round their support in one direction, that is, al- 
ways from right to left or from left to right, and al- 
ways, for the same epecies,-in the same direction. 
This is manitested when there is no support, or when 
the end of the growing shoot stands or hangs free 
from the prop to which the lower portion already 
clings. Whena climbing plant first springs from the 
grourd, the extremity of the shoot performs slow 
gyrations in the air, as if, as Darwin expresses it, it 
were scarching for a support. This movement, Mr. 
Bennett say, is spontaneous; that is, itis not the nec- 
essary rerult of known physical laws acting upon tho 
individua’. If it were so, individuals of different sps- 
cies, under similar conditions, wou'd turn in the same 
direction; and individuals of the sams spacies, under 
different conditions, would follow different directions, 
Mr. Bennett does not distinctiy claim for plants the 
actual peszession of a voluntary or ser tient taculty; but 
he pointes cut that facts do not support the dogma of 
a clear li e of demarcation separating the animal from 
the vegetable kingdom—the power of voluntary mo- 
tion belonging to one and not to the other. 


THE MINERAL RESOURCES OF VIRGINIA. 
N R. THOMAS 8. RIDGWAY, geologist and 


m ning engineer, formerly of the gaological 
survey 01 Virginia, has published an interesting re- 
port on the geology and mineral resources of that 
State and West Vi:ginia, accompanied with a well- 
executed map showing the general and economic ge- 
olegy of the region traversed by the Ch wap3rke and 
Ohio Railroad, from Richmond, Va., to Huntington, 
the head of continuous navigation on the Obio river. 
The report exhibits 2 great extent and variety of uie- 
ful formations crossed by the road, Granite, marl, 
gold. copper, tlates, porcelain and fire-clay and hy- 
draulic cement, and particularly iron ore, coal, salt, 
and limes one, are shown to be abundant and accessi- 
ble. The «onditions for an extensive iron manufac- 
ture along this road appear to be especially favorable. 














The attention of scientific explorers, and of capitalists 
too, has long been turned to Virginia, and particularly 
to the Kanawhe country; but ths lack of railway 
communications has seriously crippled industrial en- 
terprises. At last the long-delaysd trunk-ling ap- 
proaches completion; and it isennouncei that the 
Che*apeake and Ohio Railroad will ba completed and 
open for traffi3 throughout its entira length, early in 
January. This ought to caussastrong eddy in the 
westward current of immigration, as the natural 
weslth and advantages of these two great State are 
now made not only known, but easily accessibl3. 
. 
THE DETERMINATION OF FURNACE TEMP- 
ERATURE. 


“T)ROFESSOR MAYER, to whose important dis- 

covery of the means for directiy measuring 
acoustic wave-surfaces and wave-lengths we alluded 
to a couple of weeks ago, has made an ingenious and 
valuable application of it to the determination of fur- 
nace temperatures. He places in the furnace a coil of 
platinum tube, connected with a resonator, Anorgan 
pipe of known pitch is sounded outside. By compar- 
ing the wave-lengths of the two, he deduces the degroe 
ofex pansion, and from this the temperature, of the air 
in the furnace. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


RAYING A sERMON.—A young licentiate, 
after throwing off a highly wrought, and, a3 he 
thought, eloquent, gospel sermon in the pulpit, in the 
presence of a venerable pastor, solicited of his experi- 
envxed friend the benefit of his criticisms upon the par- 
formance. 

“T have just oneremark to make,’’ wa3 his reply, 
‘and that is, to request you to pray that sermon.”’ 

‘* What do you mean, sir?” 

“T mean literally just what Isay; pray it, if you 
can, and you will find the attempt a better critisizm 
than any I can make upon it.”’ 

The request still puzzled the young man beyond 
measure; theidea of praying a sermon was a thing 
he had never heard or conceived of; and the singularity 
of the suggestion wrought powerluily on his imagina- 
tion and feelings. Horesolved to attempt the task, 
He laid his mwus7ript bsfora him, and on his knaes 
before Goi, undertook to maka itiatoa prayer. But 
it would not pray: the spirit of prayer was not in it, 
and that, for the very good reason, as he then clearly 
saw for the first time,that the spirit of prayer and 
piety did not compose it. Fof the first time he saw 
that his heart was not right with God; and this con- 
viction left him no peace until he had “ Christ formed 
in him the hops of glory.’? Witha renewed heart, he 
applied himself anew to the work of composing ser- 
mons for the pulpit; preached again in the presence 
of the pious pastor who had given him such timely 
advice; and again solisited the benofit of his critical 
remarks. “I’ve noremarks to make,” was his reply; 
‘you can pray that sermon.” 


CREDULITY CHALLENGED.—A correspondent of 
the London Daily News, speaking of the Escurial, 
lately partially destroyed by fire, gives an account 
of some relics which the palace contained, and which 
had been collected by devout Spanish kings from 
all quarters of the earth. Among those were a bar 
of the gridiron on which St. Lawrence was burnt; 
a piece of the sponge in which drink was givan to our 
Saviour while harging on the cross; some pieces of 
the column to which he was bound when scourged; 
two thorns from his crown; a piece of his tunic; a 
piece of the manger in which he was born; the thigh- 
bone of St. Paul; some bones of the evangelists St. 
Mark and St. Luke; the body of ons of the Innocents 
slain by order of Herod; a finger of St. Lawrence and 
half of his backbone; the entire bodies of St. Mauricio, 
St. Theodorus, St. Mercury, St. William and others; 
the heads of St. Bla», St. Julian, St. Felix and others; 
arib of St. Albans; the kneos of St. Sabastian; a foot 
of St. Philip, the apostle; one of the water pots from 
the marriage feast at Cana, and other most interest- 
ing relics of maa and events mentioned in ecolesias- 
tical history. 


SIMPLICITY OF JUDGE MARSHALL, —When Judge 
Marshall lived In Richmond, his opposite neighbor 
was Colonel Pickett, fatber of the Confederate Gaa- 
erai George E, Pickett, of Gettysburg fame. Colonel 
Pickett was a man of wealth, lived well,and was not 
content unless everything about his household bore 
the marks of good living. His horses were his pridg, 
and were conspicuous every whera for their spleadid 
appearance, being as sleek, fat, and high-spirited as 
abundant food and ex3elient grooming could make 
*hem. Judge Marshall's horses, on the other hand, 
« -renotorionsly leanand unkosnpt. Evarybody but 
the Judge had long remarked this. At last it was 
brovght to his notice, with the sugzestion that his 
Griveg neglected tha horses, sold much of their food 
and sppropriateithe money to his own use,a go0d 
deal of il going, no doudt, for liquor. The judge call- 
ed him up without delay: ‘‘ Dick, what is the reason 
Colorel Picke‘t’s horses are in such splendid con- 
dition, while mine are almost ske’etons? Iam afraid 
you neglect them, don’t half curry them, and don’t 
half feed them.”’ Dick, not expecting the attack, was 
fairly posed. He hemmed and hawoei awhile till he 
could gather his negro wits about him, and then siid: 
‘* Mars John, look at you—is you fat? ‘No,’’ saidthe 








————— 


Judge; “decidedly not.” ‘ Well, look at ole Miss’ (Mrs, 


Marshall); “is she fat 7” “No.” “Denlookat me; ig 
I fat?” “No.” “Den look at yo’ horses; is dey fat?" 
“No.” ‘Now den, you jes iook at Kunnle Pickett, 
He fat, his ca’idge-driver fat, his horses fat, his dogs 
fat—all fat. De troof is, Mars John, fat run in de 
Pickett fam’ly, and it don’t run in our’n. Dat’sall,” 
** Well,” said the Judge, after alittle reflection, “ therg 
is a good deal in that. It never occurred to me be. 
fore.”” He turned back into his study, and Dick way 
never troubled any more.—Lippincott’s Magazine for 
December. 


—A Jersey paper tells a very interesting story 
of alittle boy in that State. He was climbing up an 
apple tree, and when upon the topmost limb he 
slipped and fell tothe ground. He was picked up and 
carried to the house in an insensible condition. After 
watching at his bedside through many weary hours, 
his mother perceived signs of returning consciousness, 
Leaning over him, she asked if there was anytiing she 
cou'd do for him, now that he began to feel better, 
Should she bathe his forehead, or change his pillow, 
or fankim? Was there anything he wanted? Open- 
ing his eyes languidly, and looking at her, the little 
sufferer said: ‘‘ Yes; I want a pair of pants, with a 
pocket behind!’”’ He got them. 

—Five hundred pages of Mr. Seward’s second 
work, an autobiography, which was uncompleted at 
the time of his death, have already been written up, 
crare in notes, ready for engrossment. These com- 


. prise his personal history, and will undoubtedly prove 


the most valuable pages for his friends and admirers. 
The notes from his dictation, we understand, include 
that portion of national history connected with the 
rebellion, and their reproduction in print will forma 
volume which the people of the whole country will 
await with interest.—Syracuse Journal. 


—When Moliére, the comic poet, died, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris would not let his body be buried in 
consecrated ground. The king, being informed of 
this, sent for the archbishop, ard expostulated with 
him about it; but finding the prelate inflexibly obsti- 
rate, tis Majesty asked “how many feet deep the 
consecrated ground reached?” This question coming 
by surprise, the archbishop replied, ‘*‘ About eizht.”’ 
“Well,” answered the king, ‘*‘I find there is no getting 
the better of your scruples; therefore, let his grave 
bs dug twelve feet deep, that’s four below your con- 
secrated ground, and let him be buried there.” 


—Geod looks not at the oratory of your prayers, 
how elegant they may be; not at the geometry of 
your prayers, how long they may be; nor at the arith. 
metic of your prayers, how many they may be; nor 
at the logic of your prayers, how methodical they 
may be; but the sincerity of them he looks at. 

—There was once an independent old lady who, 
speaking of Adam’s naming all the animals, saii she 
didn’t think he deserved any credit for naming the 
pig—any one would know what to call him. 


—To understand the world is wiser than to con- 
demn it; to study the world is better than to shun it; 
to use the world is nobler than to abuse it; to make 
the world better, lovelier, and happier is the highest 
work of man. 


—Dr. Grant, of the American mission at Cairo, 
bas found a Hebrew manuscript of portions of the 
Bible in a synagogue reported to have been built 
forty-five years before the second temple was de- 
stroyed. It was carefully deposited in a niche in the 
wall, ten feet above the ground, and could be secured 
only by means of a ladder. 

—‘'Here’s your in-waders,” shouted a member 
of the 11th Mississippi Regiment, as Gen. Lee’s vet- 
eran army plunged into the Potomac, on its way to 
Gettysburg. ‘‘And here’s your wetter’uns,”’ echoed 
a gallant soldier of the old 4th Alabama. 

—A Pomfret woman recently lost a favorite hen, 
and revenged herself by poisoning the corpse with 
strychnine, the result being a dead owl, one of the 
lergest varieties known in New England, with six feet 
spread of wings, a dead fox, and a skunk. 

—The members of the new gymnasium in Dan- 
bury are practising with creditable zeal. One of the 
most persevering has limbered to an extent that poer- 
mits him to go down two flights of stairs on his back 
teeth, , 

—The London house of the Marquis of West- 
minster has been furnished with a ceiling of Spanish 
mahogany, two feet thick, and elaborately carved, to- 
gether with a cornices of polished ebony, three feet 
wide, The cost, $110,000. 

—An experienced engineer on one of the roads 
leading out of Nashville says he don’t like to rua over 
people, because “it messes his engine up 80.” 


—While the population of Russia has incre ased 
five fold in the last century and a half, that of the 
United States has increased forty fold. 


—A man alvertises fora competent person to 
urdertake the sale of a new medicine,—and adds tant 
“it will prove highly lucrative to the undertaker! 


—The centrifugal force of Christian activity 
must be balanced by the oentripetal force of ocommu- 
tion with God. : 

—The Escurial, which was so nearly destroyed 
the other day, is, next to St. Peter’s, the most costly 
building in Europe. : 
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The Little Folks. 








JOHNNY’S OPINION OF GRAND- 
MOTHERS. 


RANDMOTHERS are very nice folks; 
Trey beat all the aunts in creation, 
They jet a chap do as he likes, 
And don’: worry about education. 


Grenemothers speak coftly to *’mas”’ 
To ltt a boy hivea good time; 
Some!imes they will whisper, ’tis true, 
J’other way, when a boy wants toclimb. 


Grandm thers have m vflins for tea, 
And pies, a whole row in the 2ellar, 

And tiey’ze apt (if they know it in time) 
To make chicken pie; for a feller. 


And if he is bad now and then, 
And makes a great racketing noise, 
Th: y only jook over their spec’s, 
Andeay, “ Ah, those boys will be boys.” 


Quite « ften, as twilight comes on," 
Grai ¢mothers sing hymn3 very low, 
Toh meeiver, as they rock by the fire, 
Aocut heaven, and when they siall go. 


Ard then, a boy stopping to think, 
Wili find a bot tear in bis eye, 
- To k. ow what wil come at the Jast— 
Fox giandmothers all have to die. 


I wish they could stay here and pray ; 
For a boy needs their prayers every night: 
Some bvys more than others, [ s’pose; 
Snch as i needa wonderful sight. 
—N. Y. School Journal. 





NETTIE’S PIC-NIC CAKE. 
BY MARY L. BOLLES BRANCH. 


T was a delicious-looking loaf, large and dark 
and rich, with an appetizing odor of fruit and 
spice about it, that made the very air relishable as 
Nettie’s mother carried it from the oven to the pantry. 
Nota ircsi:d cake, oh no! You cannot tell how gooda 
frosted ceke is till -you cut it; but this spoke for itself, 
Little corners of citron pricked up through its fragrant 
brown suri«ce, and in ever so many syots, raisius were 
peeping out. cust as it was going up on a high shelf 
‘with the rest of the baking, Nettie said: 

“ Ob, mother, do put it where I can go and look at it 
once in & Wh.ie!” 

“Mind you don’t touch it, then, when you go to look 
at it,” reps a her mother, as she laid it in a round box 
and sprez:d a napkin over it. 

This was tie pi2 nic cake. All the Sunday School 
were going out in the woods to spend the day, and 
each class was to bave its own table. 

“JT don't believe Sarah Kelly will carry anything 
very good,’ remarked Nettie complacentiy. ‘* Her 
mra’s biscu.ts are always sour. Lotty Hough has good 
things enc ugh, only they are so plain; solid taings, you 
know. Diil Bceby’s mother can cook real nice, but 
she’s s0 poo: she can’t afford much, and threeor four of 
the othe! girls aie going to get all their taings at the 
bakers, so I con’t believe anybody will carry such a 
Dice cake az mine, do you, mother?” 

“Don’t b. so vain, child,” said her mother. “Sup- 
pose your bask.t falls off the wagon, crossing the 
bridge, do vou think the fishes will praise your cake?” 

“Ho! it wceut fall off,” said Nettie; but after that she 
theught cut her own thoughts in silence. The other 
girls would ali see her loaf of cake and know who 
breught it, sbe. thought; perhaps even Miss Bradley 
‘would sa} something about it. There were three days 
still before the pic-nic; how could she wait? Mean- 
while, the loaf lay in the box and cooled, I[t looked so 
good and snmeiled so good, that Nettie had to takea 
peep at it more than half a dozen times taatafternoon, 

Netiie was always @ very hungry little gir —it was 
becauce she ss growing. her grandmother said. She 
‘was so hungry that she had to run home from school 
every dsy at rec-ss to get a lunch. S) when sheran 
in the next mcruivg as usual, for an aypl3 ad dough- 
nut, after getting them she stopped an iastant longer 
to peep at the cake. 

“How gond it does look,’”’ che thougat to herself, 
“and bow pain the fruit shows on top! I sce one 
raisin £0 fa: out thatI could pick it right off, and no 
one wouid ever know!” 

Quick as a fiash she Gid it, and ran back to schoo! 
with the rein in her wouth. It was queer that, 
thcugh rhe ste the apple and doughnut afterwards, 
they coulc 1 ot take away the ias‘e of the raisin. She 
kept rer €n ‘ ering how nice it was, and wan she went 
home at non, & fatal fascination tock her straight to 
ihe paniry: Donner was not ready; her mother was 
up-stairs; and Nettie was co very, very hungry! She 
picked cut another raisin. It did notsesam toleivea 
very bad place. Quite likely noone wouid ever notice 
it, Shefe! us if she must have another raisin, and she 
did. Aroiker too, and another; but then her mother’s 
etep was h: 91d on thestairsand Nettieranaway Iathe 
afternocn recess she come home again; and azain her 
little finge:s busicd themselves, th's time pu ling outa 
bit of citron too. She faintly hoped that it would not 
show muct ; but her pridein the looks of her cake was 
rapidly keine forgotten, her mouth watered so fora 
taste oi it Thst night before she went t» bed, she ran 
into the par try in tue dark, and broke off a little, oh, 
ever £o litt}: ! morsel of cake from the edge of tha loaf. 
‘Was anything ever so good? 





“Tf it should show,” thought Nettis, “mamma made 
another loaf like it for herself; and she will let me 
carry that, and keep this to use at home.” 

Two days more passed ; and then the pic-nic morning 
dawned bright and golden. Nettie was all ready and 
dancing gaily about, when she heard her mother call- 
irg her. She went slowly into the kitchen where her 
basket was being packed, and there on a table stood 
the fine leaf of cake—alas, how disfigured! The top of 
it wes completely covered with the holes, more or les3 
deep, from which Nettie had picked out ra‘sins and 
ciiron; and the edge all aronnd was broken and jagged, 
where she had pinched it off, a mouthful at a time. 

“ Nettie,” said her mother gravely, ‘I 4m very much 
ashamed of you! What do you think your teacher 
will say when she sees this cake?” 

* Ob, mamma, please let me take the other loaf!” im- 
plored Nettie, who was quite frightened at the havoc 
she had made, now that it was in full sight. 

* No,” suid her mother, “I made the other loaf for 
your grandmother, and sent it to her last evening. 
You wil have to carry this. I wiil trim off the edge 
with my knife, and that is all I cando. Whatever re- 
msrks are made about it, must be your punishment 
for your greediness.”’ 

Nett.e looked on, while her mother shaved off the 
broken edge neatly all around, and was too ashamed 
to esy anything, or to oppose its being put in her 
basket. But she was not proud of itany more; she 
even envied the girls who were to have baskets of things 
frcm the bak er’s. 

And on the way to the pic-nic, as the wagon of pro- 
visions rumbled over the bridge, oh, how Net:ia did 
wish that her basket could tumble off into the water, 
s0 that no one but the fishes would know! 

But once arrived in the woods, Nettie cast off her 
troubles. They had swings and played graces, and 
ran up and down in all sorts of merry games, and Net- 
tie was the gayest of the gay. Once ina while, to be 
sure che felt a little uncomfortable; but she had made 


-up her mind that they never wou'd know the cake 


was hers. Some one would open all the baskets and 
set the tables, and the girls never would know who 
had brou; ht each particu ar thing. 

But ¥ hen it was almost noon Miss Bradley said: 

‘] shall attend to our own table myself, girls; but I 
will let two or three of you coms and he!p me set the 
things out. I will chcoge you, Sarah Kelley, and Net- 
tie, and Dil). The oihers may take their turn after 
dinner in clearing the table away.” 

Now Nettie wished she could fly to the ends of the 
carth; but there was no escape, and she walked q uictly 
along with the rest. Perhap:s even yet it might all be 
parsed over, if her face did not betray her, when they 
came to her basket. 

** Now, girls, we must be very particular,’ said Mizs 
Bradley as she unfolded a snowy table-cloth she had 
brought, ‘about the baskets, so thateach one may get 
her own plate and napkin! again. I see most of you 
have your names on your baskets. That is an excel- 
lent plan ”’ 

Aiter this Nettie felt it was only a question of time, 
and she grew hot and cold by turns as they went from 
basket to basket. Every moment she felt that hers 
might be opened next. The other girls chatted and 
laughed over their work, and Sarah Kelley arranged 
her biscuits neatly on the table with an oak leaf wreath 
around them, quite unconscious that they were not 
the whitest and lightest. She had brought some nice 
pickles, though, that quite covered other dei- 
ciencies. 
brought rolls and tarts and cream cakes. Oh, how Nat- 
tie wished that one of their baskets might pass for 
hers! but there was no hope of that, for their names 
were on cards tied to the handles. 

‘* Here’s Lotty Hough’s basket,’ said Dillasshe lifted 
a cover, ‘*My! but don’t her biscuitslook nice! Tahere’s 
two dczen of them, and a slice of pink ham in every 
one. I didn’t know I wasso hungry!’ 

“Mrs. Hough makes very nice sandwiches,” said the 
teacher looking at them approvingly. ‘'Here are 
some excclient apple pies too, that she has sent.’’ 

Oh, why had not Nettie brought apple pies! Her 
bssket lsy a little separate from the rest—On, if it 
might only be forgotten! 

* Whose little basket is thi-?”’ asked the ‘teachor, tak- 
ing up cne with a napkin over it. 

* Mine,” said Dill promptly, “I dida’: havo much to 
bring. I wish I kad mcre!” 

* We all know you havea generous /iitle heart, Dill,” 
said Mies Bradley kindly, as she took off tie napkin. 

* O, what an el: gant loaf of cake,” cried Ne‘ tie, un- 
able to repress ber admiration, in spite of ber inward 
stame. It wes indeed handsome, a nigh roind loaf, 
all Gazzling white with frosting, with a white frosted 
wreath on it, and, perched in the center, a tiny snow- 
white dove. : 

Dill’s eyes twit k'ed with fun, as she siid, “I couldn’t 
brirg but cre thing, eo I tried to mike it look nice. 
Mother made the loaf, and I frosted it myself.” 

“Bui the dove?” saic Nettie wonderingly. 

“Did that too,” said Dill. 

“Bere’s one more basket out under the tres,” said 
the tescher; and now Nettie felt absolutely sick and 
faint with mortificaticn. Still her name was not on it. 

“It’s Nettie Hiil’s basket,” said Sarah Kelly. ‘‘ We’ve 
opened ail the rest, and I know her baskat. I'll bet 
there’s something good init; her mother is such acook, 
my mother says.” 

* Of course it’s gocd,”’ said Dill, who liked Nettie. 

A few biscuits were taken out first, and then some 
nice seed cookies, and then ——! 


The girls that went to the baker’s had - 





“My! don’t it smell good!” said Dill, as Miss Brad- 
ley carefully unwrapped a napkin; but as she lifted up 
Nettie’s loaf of cake, there was a murmur of surprise, 
a few «xclamations, and then a titter. 

“Why! why! why!” was all Dill couldsay. Nettie's 
face burned like fire, as Sarah Kelly laughed deris- 
sively. 

“I ghess it was mouldy,” Sarah said, curling her lip, 
“and her mother had to cut off all the edge. And the 
mice must have got at it too! Pooh! my mother 
wouldn’t send sucha horrii-looking thing to a Sunday 
School pic-nic. I think it’s wicked!” 

Miss Bracley was surprised and puzzled, but too 
polite to make any remarks. She quietly set the cake 
on an obscure corner of the table, and laid a great oak 
leaf over it. 

Nettie could stand it no longer. Sarah’s sneer was 
more than she could bear. 

“O, Miss Bradley, Miss Bradley,’’ she broke forth im- 
petuously, “it isn’t true what Sarah says! It isn’t 
mouléy! My mother never had mouldy cake in her 
life. She made it on purpose for the pio-nic, and it was 
beautifull” 

* Did the mice get at it, Nettie?” asked Dill sympa: 
thizingly. 

‘*‘No! no! it waen’t mice,” said Nettie despairingly, 
“it was me!” 

“You! exclaimed Miss Bradley. 

“T kept going to it, and I picked out all the raisins 
on top,” explained poor wretched Noetiie, “and tha 
citron that showed, and I broke off the edges so 
mother had to trimit. She made me bringit to pun- 
ish me.”’ 

“Ab, I understand,” said Miss Bradley, pitying the 
— culprit, around whose waist Diil’s arm now 
stole. 

* But it’s real good, Miss Bradley,’’ Nettie went on, 
eager to vindicate her mother’s cooking, “It’s real 
gcod. If you only won’t mind eating it, it's full of 
frui‘, and tastes splendid.” 

“Tam sure you ought to know, Neitie!”’ said Miss 
Bradley, with a smileshe could not repress, “And now, 
girls, they are going to ring the great dinaoer boll; so 
ycu can run and tell the rest of ths class which our 
table is.” 

Away flew the litt!e messengers; and as the girls gath- 
ered together, they all looked at Nettie’s cake and 
laughed, for Sarah Kelly had made haste tospread the 
story. But little Diil’s beautiful loaf stood in the oan- 
ter of the table, the handsomest thing upon it, not to 
be cut till they were quite ready for it, Miss Bradley 
said, so as not to spoilits beauty. 

The meal was a metry one for everybody but Nettie. 
She ate one cf Sarah's sour biscuits very meekly, and 
would not have had anything nice at all, if Miss Brad- 
ley bad not with her own hand heaped her plate with 
tarts and cream eakes and Lotty Hough’s sandwiches. 
The poor disfigured fruit-cake stood neglected under ita 
oak leaf, ‘ 

“Pass Nettie Hill’s cake!’’ called Sarah Kellsy al- 
mcst rudely. 

*Thore who wish a piece must come here forit. It 
is very nice indeed,” said Miss Bradley, who had 
tasted it. 

“It is perfectly eplendid!” said Dill, who had also 
taken a slice. 

But the girls said they were saving their appetites 
for Dill’s beautiful cake; so at last the teacher drew it 
to her and took a knife to cut it. 

‘““What docs make your eyes twinkle so funny, Dill?” 
atked Nettie wonderingly. 

“ Because I feel. so proud!” said Dill, a'most choking 
with laughter. 

The cake was cut, and each girl as she took a piece 
stared at it, then curiously tasted. It was amusing to 
watch the expression of their faccs. Miss Bradley 
caught the joke at once and laughed. 

“It is very nice, Dill,” shesaid, ‘‘ Thisismy favorite 
kind of cake!” 

‘Why! It’s nothing upon earth but brown bread!”’ 
ejaculated Sarah Kelly, in a tone that indicated a great 
downfall of feeling, and then all the girls shouted. 
Ever Nettie bad to laugh a little, it was ‘so funny,” 
“such a good joke,” “just like Dill!” 

“Q, Dl), how did you ever come to think of sucha 
thirg?’ asked Lotty Hough, as soon as she could stop 
lsughiog enough to speak. 

“ Well I couldn't afford nice cake,” said Dill bravely, 
“ard this is resl good brown hread, and a great 
deol wholesomer for you. I frosted it just as well as I 
could, snd I bought a candy dove fo: a bird, stuck it 
on, ard ircsied that tro.” 

— you are a genius!” exclaimed Lotty admir- 
ingly. 

“Now, girle,” said Miss Bradley, when the brown 
bread excitement had somewhat subsided, “[ thing 
you baa sll tetter take a piece of Net.ies cake to ‘in- 
ish off with.” 

So it was passed around, and eaten with great ap- 
plause. Every ore wanted a second piece, they said it 
was co good, so perfectly delicious, nicer than—yes! 
nicer than wedding cake! Even Sarah Kelly ackno ¥- 
ledged it, as she picked up the last crum »s left on the 
plate, ard ate them with a relish. Nettie felt that 
her mother was vindicated at last, and the smiles shone 
out on her face again. 

All the rest of the day passed merrily after that; and 
when Nettie went home at night, it was with a sorely- 
tried little heart, but a very happy one. 








The * Puzzles” for this week will be found on page 474, 
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Miscellaneous. 


LABOR-SAVING RECIPES FOR WARM 
‘WEATHER.—Somebody who proposes to 
publish a new Housekeeper’s Guide, 
sends to the Boston Commercial Bulletin 
the following extracts from the forth- 
coming werk: 

Plain ssuce—an interview with a Sara- 
toga hotel clerk. 

To make a good jam—ask any horse- 
car conductor. 

To boil a tongue—drink some scalding 
coffee. 

To make 2 good broil—leave a letter 
from one of your old sweethearts where 
vour wife can find it. 

How to make an Indian loaf—give hin 
a gallon of whiskey. 

How to make good puffs—send the 
fublisher fifty cents a line for them, 

A plain loaf—a visit to the prairioes. 

How to make pi—jostle a printer’ 8 
elbow. 

To “ bone” a turkey—take it when the 
poulterer is not looking. 

To corn beef—feed your cattle at a 

brewery. 

How to select a foul—ask the umpire 
of a base-ball match. 

A plain stew—a trip in an old-fashioned 
street railway car on a warm day. 

How to dress beats—a horse-whip is a 
food thing to dress beats with, especially 
if they be “dead beats.” 


STAMMERING.—Stammering is due 
to unbalanced action of the muscles con- 
cerned in articulation. This is why 
many persons who stutter badly in 
epeaking can sing without difficulty. 
Singing, compared with speaking, is as 
walking compared to running. Some 
Persons whose muscular system is not 
equally developed, as in the case of many 
sedentary females, can-walk very well, 
but cannot run without staggering. 

“The athiete can run with the same grace 
and symmetry of motion that he can 
walk. In singing, the motions of the ar- 
ticulating muscles are slow, deliberate 
and measured. In speaking, they are 
rapid, and if all do not contract in har- 
mony, some will be thrown into spasmo- 
dic action. And this is stammering. 

In some cases the tongue, and in other 
cases the lips act spasmodically, produc- 
ing the varieties of stammering known 
as lingual and labial. Itis very easy to 
understand that, if these defects are not 
corrected in childhood, they become, by 
long habit, very inveterate in adult life- 
Yet nearly all cases are curable by judi- 
cious training. But months of patieat 
and persevering effort are usually re- 
quired. 

The remedial plan consists essentially 
in ascertaining what words or letters oo- 
casion spasmodic action, and practicing 
on them by pronouncing very slowly and 
distinctly, as in singing, until the habit 
of spasmcdic action is overcome. The 
patient must on no account utter a 
sound hurriedly, nor until the mind has, 
by a deliberate exercise of will-power, 
got control of the muscles. A good elo- 
cutionist may be of great service to the 
patient; but he must study the peculiar- 
ities of each case, and not undertake to 
menage all cases by aroutine.—Science of 
Health. 








In WASHINGTON, THIRTY YEARS 
Aco.—Public opinion was not so averse 
to gaming in Washington as in most of 
the Northern cities. Probably the tone 
of public morals is no more elevated now 
than it was then, but there was less pre- 
tense and ostentation of purity. At a 
large party given by the wife of a cabi- 
net minister, Mrs. Clay, chaperoning a 
young lady from the North, passed 
through a room where gentlemen were 
playing cards, Mr. Clay among the 
number. 

‘Ts this a common practice?” inquired 
the young lady. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Clay; “they always 
play when they get together.”’ 

m’t it distress you to have Mr. 
Clay gamble?” 

**No my dear,” said the good old lady, 
composedly; ‘‘ he ’most always wins.”’ 

In the winter of 1841 General Scott, 
Mr. Clay, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Bodisco 
played whist once a week for some time, 
the stake, as usual, being a hundred dol- 





lars. They played a match game, Scott 
and Bodisco against Clay and Fox. 
They were well matched, and for a long 
time the game was pretty even. At 
length fortune favored Messrs. Clay and 
Fox, and they were ten or twelve games 
ahead. ‘‘ Gentlemen,” said the Russian 
minister rising from the table, ‘the 
game has closed for the season. The ap- 
propriation is exhaust.’? And sure 
enough not another game would he play, 
much to the disgust and vexation of 
General Scott, who of coursé, Was @ con- 
siderable loser.—Harper’s Magazine for 
December. 


EASILY FLATTERED.—There was 


once a Scotch drover who, though he 
could nei:her read nor write, had nevar- 
theless made a large fortune by sheep 
farming, and was open to any degree of 
flattery, as to his abilities in this depart- 
ment of labor. A purchaser, knowing 
his weakness, and anxious to ingratiate 
himself into his good graces, ventured 
one evening over the whisky-toddy to 
remark: ‘Iam of the opinion, sir, that 
you are a greater man than even the 
Duke of Wellington!” 

“Hoot, toot!’’ replied the sheep far- 
mer, modestly, hanging his head with a 
pleased smile, and taking a large pinch 
of snuff, “that’s too much—too much 
by far—byvy far.”’ 

But his guest,"after exp3tiating for a 
while upon the great powers of his host 
in collecting and concentrating upon a 

southern market a flock of sheep, sug- 
gested the question: ‘Could the Duke 
of Wellington have done that?” 

The shee aye thought a little, 
snuffed, took a glass of toddy, and re- 
plied: “The Duke of Wellington was, 
no doubt, a clever man; very, very 
clever, I believe. They tell me he was 
a good soger; but then, d’ye see, he had 
reasonable men to deal with—captains, 
and majora, and generals, that could 
understand him, every one of thom 
both officers and men; but [’m not sure, 
after all, if he could manage, say twenty 
thousand sheep, beside black cattle, that 
could not understand one word he said, 
Gaelic or English, and bring every hoot 
o’ them to Fa’kirk Tryst? i doot it—I 
doot it—but I have done that!” 

The inference was evident. 





“NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DOLLINGER 


And the Old Catholic Movement. 


DODD & ‘ME'AD 


Publish this day: 


DR. DOLLINGER’S LECTURES ON THE RE- 
UNION OF THE CHURCHES. 12m0...000......$150 


These lectures were delivered the present year 
at Munich, and define the distinguished author s 
— position on subjects of deep in- 

rest. 








LATELY PUBLISHED: 


DR. DOLLINGER’S FABLES AND PROPHECIES 
OF THE MIDDLE AGES. Edited with introduc- 
tion and notes, by Prof. H. B. Smith, D, D., of 
Union Theological Seminary. Large 12mo, $2 25 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 BROADWAY,N.Y. 





ANBON D. F. RANDOLPH & COM. 

GIFT PANY, 770 Broadway, cor. 9th 8t., 
BOOKS. | invite attention to their selection of 
Books for the season of presentation. 


Illustrated Books. Standard Authors. 
Religious Books. Devotional Books. 
Church Hymnatls, 


1872-3. | 


Juvenile Books. 
Bibles and Prayer Books. 


Many of the above in elegant bindings, pre. 
pared expressly for their retail sales. 


*,* Orders by mail solicited. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & C0., 
770 BRoAT WAY, CoR. OF 9TH St. 


READ THE TWO GREAT 
AMERICAN STORIES 


By EDWARD £GGLESTON. 


The Hoosier Schoolmaster, 
With 29 fine illustrations. Price, post-paid, $1.25, 


The End of the World, 
A Love Story. With 32 fine illustrations. Price, 
post-paid, $1.50. 
ORANGE JUDD & CO., Publishors, 
245 Broadway, New York, 








A New Series By Jacob Abbott. 
THE AUGUST STORIES, 


1, AUGUsT AND Etorg. [3. HONTER AND Tom. 
2. a SCHOONER MARY | 4. GRANVILLEJV ALLEY 


wN. 
Each yolume illustrated and handsomely 
bound, per vol., $1.50. 
The Set in a Neat Box, $6. 

A generation of youthful readers has been 
— and instructed by mr. Abbott’s 
Rollo Books, Franconia Stories, &c., &c. This 
last series trom his pea has ail tha charm of 
these well-k nowa books, and will be eagerly 
welcomed by the rising generation. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 
THE JUNO BROTHERS, 
BY JACOB ABBOTT. 


4vole., 16 mo, beautifully bound and illlus- 
trated, per vol., $1.25. The set in box, $5. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 Broadway, N. Y. 
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American Agriculturist 95 
000 


Terms: $1.50 ayear; Four eepies for i 
$5.00; Ten copies for $12; Twenty or 000 
ooo ore copies, $1 each. 00 
000 For 25 cents extra,the Chromo will pe? 000 
oco finely Mounted on heavy binder’s board 000 
ooo #nd varnished, ready for framing, 000 
ooo OF usirg without a frame, and mailed 000 
ooo ina strong cover, post-paid, to sub- 999 
ooo scribers. (We advise all to have it thus g90 
000 mounted.) 000 
ooo 
000 
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DR. ECCLESTON, 


The popular, author of “The Hoosier School- 
master” and “ the End of the World,” will write a 


NEW STORY 


for Boys and Girls, Commencing in JANUARY. 
1873, and continuing through the year, in 


THE SCHOLAR. 


pies will bea new department, qaiied CURIOUS 

HINGS, and Prof. Peabody wi l write a series 
oueitied the MICROSCOPE CLUB, The Magazine 
will be enlarged to 32 PAGES, 


fend 10 cents for sample ont, 


tions $1.20 per year. Clubs of 
per year. 


Adams, Blackmer & Lyon Pub. Co,' 
CHICAGO. 


“TO-DAY.” 


DIO LEWIS, Editor. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED PEOPLE’S WEEKLY 
—— in two weeks fixed itself firmly in public 
‘avo! 
Its novel and striking features and splendid 
illustrations have hélped to this’result ; but, in 
the charming and Tre 


addition, the gift o 
markable aH ST's 
T SO HIGH,” 

has proved aie 

Agents are having unheard-of success, one 
taking four hundred names in two weeks, an- 
other two hundred and eighty in same time. one 
one hundred and ten the first week, etc., ete. 

ll pronounce this great combination the best 
chance for money-making offered this winter. 
Lose no time in securing territory, Circulars 
and terms FREE. 

MACLEAN, STODDART & CO., Publishers. 
Philadelphia, New York Boston, Cincinnati 


JUBILEE! 


1825. 1873, 
Better than Pictures is the 
NEW YORK OBSERVER 


The Great American Family Newspaper. $3 a vear 
with the yeep YEAR BOOK. SIDNEY B. 
MORSE & CO.,37 Park Row, New York. send 
for a sample copy. 


A PERFECT COPY OF A 
$400 Painting, 
ENTITLED 


“Mischief , Brewing.” 


This Chromo, in 16 colors, from a New 
Painting, by the celebrated B. F. Reins 
hart, is as beautiful as the Painting it- 
self. It will give great pleasure, and 
ornament any Home. 

A copy, unmounted, wil be presented 
(at 245 Broadway) to Every Subscribar 
fcr 1873 to the 





Single aubscrip- 
or more, 90 cents 











DR. LIVINGSTONE. 


Lost and Found. 


me reat and beqatitene Restated work now 
or agents. RLY 800 PAGES, 70 FULL 
Page ENGRAVIN on. AND MAPS fully Le apne pe 
ntry, people ana adventures - one. 

STANLEY & L GSTONE. 

bod Weat to read it. $25 a day or te 

‘address at at 
*e 





choles of territor aA 
once, THE MUTUAL PUBLISHIN 
ford, Conn. 





A CREAT COMBINATION 


and the very best business opportunity ever of. 
fered, is to be found in an Agency for taking gub« 
criptions to 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’sS 


Great, LITERARY. FAMILY, NEWSPAPER 


with which is given tway the largest and best 
Premium Picture offered, the newand exquisitg 


$12.00 
FRENCH OLEOGRAPH 
called “Run Away and her Pets.” (Oleographe 
are the choicest class of French Art-printing in 
oils—the pee of Oil-chromo)—We aiso give tha 
0 pai r of ge iuine French Oil Chro.« 
Awake” and,Fast Asleep,’’ sub- 
ng J Jac similes of original 
ist Bay This paper has the largest circula- 
tion in the world. It will next year be made better 
tan ever. Series! tales by world-famous authors 
ALCOTT, EDWARD EGGLESTON, HARRIET 
BEECHER STOWE. etc. New and prilliant contrib« 
utors. Illustrated Holiday Number and back Nos 
of Miss Alcott’s sto i FREE. The most taking 
* Combination,” and the largest commisions! One 
Agent made #§00in 3 months: another $537 in 35 
days; another $4.40 inone week; one $37.6) in 
one day, and many others from $5 and $10 to $40 


per day. This year our Offers are evea more profit< 


No waiting for the premiums. THE SUB, 
SCRIBER GEIS THEM WHEN HE PAYS HIS SUB- 
SCRIPTION. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED! 


Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. 
To get good penne fanny a eo send 
carly for circuiar andterms! J. B. FO D & CO. es 

York; Boston, Sy ; Chicago, ie San 
Francisco, Cal. 





CHOICE BOOKS 
FOR SUNDAY READING. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY: 
MARGARET, By the author of * Jasmine 
Leigh,” 122mo., with 12 Illustrations . $175 
The Lillingstones of Lillingstone. By E. 
J. Worboice. 12mo, with 12 Illustrations, 175 


These Charming stories are of a high order of 
literary merit, and at the same time of decided 
religious tone. It is believed they will supply a 
want for fresh and good books for Sunday read-« 
ing. 

LATELY PUBLISHED : 

Edward Garrett’s Pemiums Paid to 
Experience. By the author of “ Occue 
pations of a Retired Life.’”’ mo, with 12 
lilustrations ce bs © « © 


A powerful story by the popular author of “ Oc- 
cupations,” “Crust and Cakes,” ‘“ White as 
Snow,” &e. 

DODL & MEAD, Publishers, 
762 Broadway, N. ¥. 


GREAT OFFER | ! Horace hfe 
roadw: # 1 al ose of 10 
PIANOS, MELODEONSand OR ‘ANS, of six first 
class makers, including a gnGs at ve 
pate es for cash, or part cash, ‘and Dalance * in 
mail monthly instalmen Ne -octave_ first- 
class PIANOS, modern’ n lmprovements for $275 
cash. Now ready a CO PARLOR 
GAN, the most beautiful style and ree ey on 
ever made. Illustrated Catalogues mailed, sheet 
Music and Music Merchandise. 








PARAGRAPH TRESTA- 


Coss 

The New Testument of our Lord 
the Authorized Ver- 
sion, in paragraph form. Crown 8vo, 518 pages, 
large type, price $1.50. THE BEST EDITION FOR 
PRIVATE USE PUBLISHED IN AMERICA. The read< 
er will find it not ony, a great pleasure, but rauch 


and deuar Jesus Christ; 


benetit, to be freed from the chapter and verse 
distinctions which often impede and sometimes 
destroy the meaning. Maile ont aid, u pon re- 
ceipt of price, by COLLINS’ OTH R, 370 
Broadway, N. Y. 


ARGEST MUSIC SCHOOL IN THE 
WORLD.—THE NEW ENGLAND CON= 
SERVATORY OF MusICc, BOSTON, Mass., 
offers to music students 
The Instruction of the most Eminent Masters ;° | 
The greatest number of collateral (free) advane 
tages; 
The lowest rates of tuition. 
Unequalled facilities for procuring situations for 
competeut pupils, 
Winter Term opens November 25. Circular gives 
ing full particulars, mailed free to any address, 


E. TOURJEE, Director, 








HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, 

Norton, Mass. The Winter Term of _this 

gt nea will begin on Friday, the 28th of Dec., 

1872. For Circular apply to MRS. C. C. METCALF, 
Principal. 


ALL WANTING FARMS. 
FOR 7A LE 
Farmers,, ey & Farm Laborers, 


Good Farm Lands. 


Virgin Soil at $25 per Acre, 
ON SIX YEARS’ CREDIT. 

The soil is a good productive loam, near the great 
markets of New York and Philadelphia, by rail« 
road, where from 20 to 40 acres constitute a good 
farm, when partly planted to fruit. From this lo< 
cality a greater quality and variety of fruit is sent 
to market than from any other place of equal area 
in the United States. It is in the midst of a thrive 
ing community, with good roads, stores, churches, 
schools and manufactories. Female members of 
families and others can procure work at Straw~ 
sewing, Shoe-work, Button-making, Clothing-work 
and other branches, The land will be sold only to 
industrious people, accustomed to work upom 
land. Address C. K. LANDIS, Proprietor, 

Vineland, New Jersey. 

Papers containing full information will be sent 

free of charge. 
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Financial. 


For the week ending No®, 30. 

Wall Street is recovering fronthe effects of 
the “ Northwestern Corner” with perhsps fewer 
failures than were expected, but a number of sus- 
pensions have occurred in the West through in- 
capacity to meet tracts. The © cial and 
Finanetal Chronicle, & journal whose statements 
are to be received as trustworthy, says that the 
Gould combin stion was formed with Mr. Vander- 
piltas asort of silent partner. and the control of 
the Pacific Railroad as its ultimate aim. The 
eontrol of the Chicago and Northwestean road 
would give the operators an unbroken line fr>m 
New York to Ogden. and it is not unreasonable to 
suspect that movements were already 0a foot to 
secure the Central Paciic which placesa route 
across the Continent in the hands of one already 
powerful cliaue. The public can form its own 
«estimate as to what would be tne resultof such a 
monoply- 

Money is easier at 5@6 per cent. 

Government Securities are firm and higher. 

Gold shows, if anything, a downward tend- 
ency. 

Forefgn Exchange is quoted on a basis of 
08% for 60 days sterling bills. The Bank of En- 
giand has redaced its discount rate. 








— 





The Banks.—The weekly bank statement 
shows the following changes: 
. .' ne. 9). 
eee Sf Miz oer200 Ine. (848.000 
Circulation , = 27.570.990) Dee. 5,900 
Deposi = 201,813,300 Inc. 2,263,700 


Lenal Tender. 47,169.500 Ine. 1.270.200 

The following table shows the highest New York 
quotations for the week: 
Gold (lowest 112%)......1133¢,11314,113,112% ,112 4, 1125¢ 
U.S. 5s, 81, cou.. 
U.8. 6s, 81. reg... we : 
U.S. 6s, 81. coup......11634,116%4.1163¢,11634 116% 117 
ULB. 5-20, 02, COUP 220.0020 seell2,11244 .11234.113,112% 
U.S. 5 20, 64, coup.....112,11214,1124.1184, 112,112 % 
Uz 8. 5-20, 65, coup... .. .1J25¢,11244,1125¢ .1134.113,113% 
U. 8. 5-20, €8, coup... ..-114% 1154 ,1353¢,115,115%.1 5K 
U. 8S. 10-40, reg... seoseseseces es te Te ioe 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


I@-BANKING HOUSE OF 
FISK & HATCH, 


No. 6 Nassav St., New-Yor«, 


We receive DEPOsiItTs and allow interest on 
daily balances, iss 2e interest-bearing CERTI- 
FICATES OF DrerositT, make COLLECTIONS in 
all parts of the United States and Canadas, 
and execute orders at the Stock Exchange 
for INVESTMENT STOCKS AND BONDS, 

We buy and sell. as usual, GOVERNMENT 
and CENTRAL PACIFIC and CHESAPEAKE AND 
OHIO Bonpdgsg, and especially recommend to 
the attention of investors the Srx Par Cent, 
First MORTGAGE Bonps of the CHESAPEAKE 
AND OHIO RAILROAD CoMPANY, Which are 
issued either coupon orregistered, Jn denomi- 
nations of $100, $500, and $1,000 ; and interest 
is paid in gold, May and November. At their 
present price they yield over seven per cent. 
income in gold. 


This great wor: is about co np'eted; there 
are now 400 miles finished, and only about 
£0 miles remain to unite the Atlantic tide- 
waters to the Ohio River valley by tte short- 
est and easiest rail-route possible. 

The quantities of white oak, chestnut, 
walnut, and other valuable timbers; the can- 
nel, splint, and bituminous coals; the varie- 
ties of iron ores; the limestone, salt, and other 
products, render the route of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad probably the most attract- 
ive location for coal-mining, irc n-making, 
and kindred industries in the United States. 


The company have, at considerable ex- 
pense, caused a gc ological survey to be made 
of the route of the 10ad by Prof. Ridgway. 
Copies of th’s va'uabie Report, and a'so a 
pamphlet containing the latest information 
in reference to the present condition and fu- 
ture prospects of the rcad, can be had on ap- 
Plicaticn at cur offe2. 


FISK & HATCH. 








For EXAMINATION FREE.—Taat every 
reader of the CHRISTIAN UNION may know 
the merits of Tur ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLO- 
GICAL JCURNAL a sp°cimen number will 
be sent to any address FRSE on receipt of 
stamp. With the J anuary number commences 


‘the 57th volume of this popular Magaz‘ne; 


#300 a year, 30 cents a number, ind three 
months free to all who subscribes at onc3 for 
1878; clubbed wi-h Tax SCIENCE OF HEALTA 
—_ & year for $4.50. Here is a chance to 
get too good Magazines for but little more 
than the price of one. Address, 

8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 

889 Breadway, New York. 





JAY COOKE & CO., 
BANKERS. 


We offer to investors the First Mortgage Land 
Grant Bonds of the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company. 

Attention is called to the ample real estate se- 
curity on which these bonds are based, in addition 
to the usuai guaranty of a first mortgage on the 
Road, its Equipments and Traffic. The Lands of 
the Company thus far sold have realized $5 65_per 
acre. 





Banking Honse of HENRY CLEWS & ens | 
Wail Street, New York. 

Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
sued available in all parts of the world. 

Deposits received, subject to check on 
demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded usually with City Banks. 





Mr. CHARLES W. HASSLER, of 
No. 7 Wall Street, New York, has 
made a study of that branch of the 
Banking business relating to Railroad 
Bonds, and is prepared to give intor- 
mation about them, or to make pur- 
chases or sales on favorable terms, 
His Weekly Financial Reports are 
valuable documents, Write for one 
and judge for yourself. 





SEVEN PER CENT. 
STATE AID BONDS, 
To the Arkansas Central Railway, 
A First Lien on the Revenue of the Road, 
ONLY $15,000 PER MILE, 


At 75 Cents and Accrued Interest 


This is the Great Central East and West route 
through Arkaneas, CONNECTING THE THREB 
LARGEST CITIES IN THE STATE, Helena, 
Pine Bluff, and Little Rock, the Capital. This 
route has supported a LINE OF FIVE STHAM.- 
ERS for several years. Connects with the GREAT 
COAL FIELDS West of Little Rock, with unre- 
stricted contro! of the COTTON PRODUCT ® ROM 
THE KICHEST PLANTATIONSIN THE WORLD. 

Payable October and Aprii, at the Unien Trust 
Company, New York. 


Maps, Circulars, pamphlets may be had of 
WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, 
Bankers, 49 Wail St., New York. 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 
Issued bv the Montclair Railway 


Co., and Guaranteed by the 
New York Midland, 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DIRECT and SHORT 
LINE OF THE MIDLAND through New Jersey. 
Its bonds are issued on the basis of half cost. They 
are GUARANTEED. Itis a home road, running 
DIRECT FROM THE CITY OF NEW YORK, as- 
sured of alarge business and a fine future. THI& 
BOND OFFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL 
OTHER MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
IN THAT, WITH EQUAL SECURITY, IT If 
LESSs IN PRICE. 

We commend it to investors. 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 


Bankers, 
25 PINE STREET. 


CONVERTIBLE 
MIDLAND BONDS. 











A7 per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of 
the great roads running from New York City—on 
the third largest road in New York State. The 
most desirable bond of all the Midland issues, af- 
fording the largest income and promising the 
greatest profit. 

PRICE 85 AND INTEREST. 


We believe them one of the safest and mom 
profitable investments offered in this market fo) 


years. 
ALLEN, STEPHENS & CO., 
Bankers, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
No. 25 Pine Street, 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street, New York. 
Sa for the sale of the following Railroad 
0 R&R: 


B : 
The CANADA SOUTHERN, CAYUG 4 
LAKE, MONTCLAIR, of New Jersey. 








Bonds of Otoe County, Neb., 
Cee ee ternary Vaiueat soe 
erty, $15,000,000. ai — 
‘Aino choice securities. For sale by 

THOS, P. ELLIS & €0., 


Barkers. 14 Pine &t. 





SEVEN PER CENT. 
Real Estate First Mortgage Bonds, 


(CouPON OR REGISTERED) 
GUARANTEED BY THE 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY, 
$1,000,000 Capital. 


Principal and Interest (Semi- Annually) 
payable in the City of New York. 


These Bonds are offered to investors as ABSO- 
LUTELY PERFECT SECURITIES, which the 
most cautious persons may purchase with entire 
contidence in the payment of both principal and 
interest when due. 

Every Bond is not only secured by real estate of 
more than double value, but is also guaranteed 
by a Company whose Trustees and Managers are 
the following well known gentlemen: 


John Jacob Astor. Peter McMartin. 
Jo ceCook. 


eer. M. Alexander. . 
George D. Morgan. 


Cc. B. Blair. 
Henry R. Bond. Wm. B. Ogden. 
Wm. Orton 


Hon. Augustus Bran- ° 
Judge Joel Parker, 


Sages. 

Charles Butler. Jos, Patterson. 
Robert Ccit, Jr. A_N. Ramsdell. 
George W. Duer. Wm. Remsen. 
Jonathan Edwards. Jas. A. Roosevelt. 
Emil Sawer, 

M. L. Scudder, Jr. 
J. Gregory Smith, 
Solomon Smita, 
Geo. H. Stuart. 
Hon. Geo. B. Upton. 
Geo. Walker. 
Samuel Willets. 


For farther information, inquire at the Naw 
York office of the Company, No. 76 Cedar Street. 


JONATHAN EDWARDS, President, 


Banking House 
OF 
TURNER BROTHERS, 
{4 Nassau St., New York. 


DEPOSITS received subject to check at sight. 
INTEREST allowed on datly balances. 

CERTIFICATES of DEPOSIT issued, beasing 
interest available at all business centers, Collec- 
tions made ona | points. 

SIGHT DRAFTS and TELEGRAPHIC TRANS- 
FERS on San Francisco. 

STOCK, BONDS and GOLD bought ard sold on 
ecmmission for cash. Carefully selected invest- 
ment securities for sale. 

We spectallyrecommend the 7 PER CENT. 
GOLD FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS of tae 
INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOMINGTON and 
WESTERN RAILWAY EXTENSION AS 
A prime security, fully entitled to the contidence 
of all investors. PRICE 90 and INTEREST. 
Pamphlets and circniars relating to the bonds 
furnished on epplication. 


Bonds of City of St. Paul, Minn. 
8 Per Cent., Semi-Annual Interest, 
FOR SALE BY 


FITCH, OTIS & CO., 
4 No. 11 Pine St., New York. 


All due bonds or Interest coupons of City of St. 
Paul wil be redeemed on presentation in city of 
New York. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 
RAILROAD BONDS, 


keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to supply 

investors. furnish bonds advertised on the mar- 

ket at subscription prices, execute orders tor Gov- 

a securities, gold and railroad stocks, and 
oa 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 


No. 31 PINE STREET, 
c. D. WOOD, 8. D. DAVIS. 
Formerly with Vermilye & Co. 





John Jefferries, Jr. 
Eugene Kelly. 

Robt. Lenox Kennedy. 
John D. Maxwell. 

















FIRE CANNOT BURN THEM!! 

The solid ten per cent. investments of THE CEN- 
TRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY can be impaired by 
NOTHING BUT AN EARTHQUAKE!! After 
PORTLAND, CHICAGO, and BosTfon, prudent men 
will prefer an [ilinois farm to a granite block as 
security ffor money. $100,000 wanted immedutely. 
Absolutely no risk and certain and prompt pay- 
ments. Ask the ** AMERICAN EXCHANGE BANK” 
aboutthis. A net 10 per cent. semi-annually at 
Bark in New York. Has loaned millions, and 
never lost adollar. Address C. I. L. A., Jackson- 
ville, Illinois, P. O. Box 657. 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. Y., 
Buy and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 





Receive Deposits on most favorable terms. 

Farnish all kinds of Bonds negotiated by other 
Bankers at advertised subscription prices. 

a First-class Railway and other Loans, 
an a 


Ceneral Banking Business. 





ROKEN NATIONAL BANK NOTES bought. 
Four (4) per cent. premium. Full printed 
liste furnished free. 
DEHAVEN & BROTHER, 
No. 40 South Third St., Philadelphia 








READY THIS DAY. 


Barriers Burned Away. 
By CHAPLAIN E. P. ROE. 


Large 12mo, handsomeiy bound $1 75 
For sale byal: Booksellers, and mailed, postpa'd, 
on receipt of price. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers, 
No. 762 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED ACENTS 
To sell articies needed by every one. 


PLUMB & CO., 
Phila te” shir. Pa 





A CREAT COMBINATION 
and the very best business opportunity ever dffer« 
ed, is to be found in an Agency for taking sub< 
scriptions to 


HENRY WarRD BEECHER’S 


Great LITERARY, FAMILY NEWSPAPER, with 
which isgiven away the largest and bes! Premium 
Picture offered, the new and exquisite $1'2.00 


FRENCH OLEOGRAPH 


called -**Run-Away and her Pets.’’ (Oleo« 
graphs are the choicest class Of Frenvh Art-print- 
ting in oils—the perfection of Oil-chromo)—We also 

ive the superb $10 pair of Genuine French Oil 

hromcs, ** Wide Awake” and ‘ Fast 
Asleep,”’ subjects Lit'#-SIZE—charming fac 
similes of Original Oil Paintings. This paper : 
the largest circulation in the world It will next 
year be made better than ever. Seriai tales by 
world famous suthors, L. M. ALCOTT, EDWARD 
EGGLESTON, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, etc. New 
avd brilliant contributors. Iuustrated Holiday 
Number and back Nos. of Miss Alcott’s story 
FREE. The most taking Combination,” and the 
largest commissions! One Agent made $800 in 3 
months; another $537 in 35 days ; another $91 40in 
one week ; One $37.60in one day, and many others 
from $5 and $10 to $40 aot day. This year ouc 
offers are even more profitable. 

No waiting for the premiums. THE SUBSCRI« 
— THEM WHEN HE PAYS HIS SUBSCRIP« 
TION. 


GGOD AGENTS WANTED! 


Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. 
To get good territory, erclusively assigned, send 
early for circulars and terms! J.B. FORD & Co., 
New York; Bostun, Mags.; Chicago, Ll.; san 
Francisco, Cal. 





Agents Wanted for the 


GREAT FIRES OF HISTORY, 


Including Chicago, Boston, Portland, New York, 
Loncon, ete. The Causes of Fire; Old and New 
Methras of Extinguir hing Fire; Safes, Fire-Proof 
Buildings, Bank Vaults, ete., and their value in case 
of fire; Insurance, Is it safe? Its history, Basis, 
Management, &c. Brim-full of Reiable, Valuable 
Intormation forall. Replete with Thritling Inclie 
derts, Wondorful Deeds, Excitirg. Humorous, 
and Pathetic Scenes. The only complete live work 
out. Right up to the times inevery way. Finely 
Illustrated, and going like Hot Cakes. Avents want- 
ed everywhere. Greatinducem ents offered. Ad- 
dress Worthington, Dustin & Co., Hartford, Ct. 


S $75 to $250 per month, everywhere 


Pe) male and female. to introduce the GENUINB 

IMPROVED COMMON BENSB FAMILY 8SEW- 
€ ING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
@ fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
r 3 in a most superior manner. Price only $lo. Fal- 





ly licensed and warranted for five yexurs. We 
will pay $1.000 for any machine that will sewa 
stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
ra) than ours. lt makes the ** Elastic Lock Stitch.’”’ 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
c cloth cannct be pulled apart without te: ring it. 
We pay Agents from $75 to $250 per month, and 
expenses, or a commission from which twice 
‘hat amount can be made. Address SHCOMB 
& CO., Boston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chica- 
<q go. lll.; or 8t. Louis, Mo, 


FLAME SWEPT 


Boston and Chicergo. 


A full and graphic account of the greatest Fires 
of the World. Full of interest and of startling 
events; Blowing up of pulling; People Fieeiog 
in Terror; Sacrifce of Life; Wealthy Mon made 
Penpvilees. AGENTS WANTED, For full do- 
acriptive circular and terms, address UNION 
PUB. CO., Philadelphia, Pa,, Cincinnati, Onio, 
Springticld, Mass , or Atlanta, Ga, 


a @ ( AGENTS WANTED For our 
oe Great Illustrated Book on the 
West, BUFFALO LAND, by Hon. W. EK. WEBB. 
Sdline like wild fire., Agenis are clearing S15@ 








and 200 per Mo. Send for the figures ar d secures 


Territory at once, Address E. HANNAFORD & 
Co., Cin., 0.98 Chica: 


o. 
1UBBAKD BROS., Phila, & Boston. 


EW For Agents.—The Pictorial Fireside 
and Parior Polyglot Family Bible 
The most beautiful and most complete. New: 
Features. OUR AGENTS ARE SWEEPING THE 
FIELD. 
nts’ Outfit. 
ins AeaICaN FAMILY BIBLE PUBLISHING C0... 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, 

Cincinnati and Chicago. 








I ADY AGENTS, DRESSMAKERS, 
MILLINERS, and bRY GOODS DEALERS, 

to whom large commission will be paid in the sale 

of anew and indispensable article of ladies’ ap- 

= just — introduced. Bond stamped envelope 

or particulars, or 25 cts. for three o 
different styles. Address H. M. FLANDERS; 
Washington 8t., Boston. 


A ome WANTED FOR THE 
ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY 


in every community, cash commission. 
Meer COMMIGAN TRAGT BOCLETY, Publishs 
ors, New York. 








#10 to 50a weex| Perine’s | Agents wanted 
h e 

MADE | Elecantstoc! | gSte"ZIN0rt, 

Introducing Engravings. full particulars. 








GEO. E. PERINE, Publisher, 66 Reade St., N. Y. 


$50 PER, WEEK; 





Illustrated circulars 
er cent. fuel, keeps 
Don’t neglect this op- 


sent. Save 
out rainy cold and snow. 
portunity. Best paying business in the country, 
and but little capital required. WESTERN WEA« 


. 


THER STRIP M’r’G Co., Cleveland, O. 





100 Year Almanac. For 50 CENTS we send 

ostpald an Almanac giving every Year, Mooth, 
Weer and Day of the Century, also a Pocket Calen- 
dar for 1873. Extra inducements to Agents. Ad« 
dress GEORGE A. HEARD & CO., Boston, Mass. 





GFNTS may learn eomething greatly 
to their edvantage and obtain specimens 


and full particulars free, 7 addressing WUOD'S - 


LITERARY AND ART 


ae . 


O AGERTS want absolutely the best selling 
bo ke? tend for circulars of VevT’s U 

ABRIDGED ILLUS. FAMILY BIBLE. Over 1100 pazes 
10 bs J2in, 200 pages Bible Aids, &e. 
$6.25 Gilt Edge, 1 clasp. $9.25. Fu | Gilt, 2 clasps, 
$11.00. ** BELDEN : THE WHITE CHIEF ” for Wine 

ter Evenings. 36th 000ready. “THE AMERICAN 
FARMER’S HORSE BOOK,” The Standard. 46th 
1100 1ead y, Epizootic Treatments, &c. C. F. VENT, 
Pew YorkandCincinrati' VEN?’ & GUODRICH, 
Chicago. 


NEW CARYVET.—Tae Great Won- 
2 DER—- The New Englaad Carpet Co., es- 
tablished over a quarter of a century ago, having 
expended much time, talent and money, to pro- 
cuce a stylish ard durable carpet at a low price, 
after yeers of ey | with thea best arti- 
zans, bave brought out a carpet which they have 
named and will be knownas German Tay atrye 
being exact imitation of Solid Brussels, che firs 
thousand pieces of which, in order to int uce 
vont by mall in receige ef conte. Gr, dierent 
sen m: r 
terns. 50 cents. NEW BNGLAND CARPET 


GENCY, Newburgh, 
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Pat 273 Washington Street. Boston. Mass, 


New Pian (most favorable) for obtaine- 
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Farm and Garden. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 


HE term ‘‘landscape gardening” conveys a 
definite idea to most people, which is perhap3 
less than the words themselves might legitimaely 
mean, and yet greater than is frequently intended 
Itis rarely that tre art of the landscape-gardener bas 
opportunity really to affect the landscape, except that 
fart of it which lies in the immediate foreground, as 
viewed across a gentleman’s lawn or park, or within 
gome public pleasu*e-ground, or ruralcsmetery. Like 
“‘architecture,” which is equally applicable to the 
structure of the simplest shed and of the grandest edi- 
fice, “landscape gardening’’ embraces the most mod- 
est and most elaborate, the most limited and ths vastesat 
efforts to beautify the surroundings of private bui!d- 
ings, or public grounds, 

We have been reading a systematic trea‘ise on this 
subject, by Mr. Edward Kemp, landscape gardener 
at Birkenhead Park (Liverpool), adapted to general 
use. Itia entitled ‘‘ How to lay out a Garden’’; which 
title certainly would convey to no one a true ide3 of 
the book, and is so curious an example of affectation 
of modesty that the publishers are abundantly justi- 
fied in giving it the cover-titie of ‘‘Kempon Lani- 
scape Garcening.”’ 

It has often been said that a good book is wortha 
good index, and when we find a book without one it 
is half condemned to start with. However, in Ameri- 
can reprintsof English books, we notice, the publish ara 
ofien save themeelves labor and expense by omitting 
it—and so, in this case, to condemn the work would be 
@& grave mistake, 

Nothing on the subject has appeared in this country 
£0 full; snd it is written so simply that both reasons 
for what is recommended and methods for accomplish- 
ing the same are readily understood. In general, per- 
haps the examples given and discussed belong to a 
more .extentive kind of landscape architecture than 
the majority of American readers of the book will be 
likely to carry cut. Yet through it all run hints and 
practical notions perfectly applicable to laying out the 
gerdens and circumscribed lawns of American gentle, 
men. It is an admirable work, and will well repay 
careful reading by any one, and especially by owners 
of their own homes. The author, through his works, 
has a world-wide reputation; and though all he has 
written is not fully applicable to this country, yet no 
one need be !ed astray. 

We can perhaps give a more comprehensive idea of 
the book by stating the character of its engravings than 
in any other way: Therearetwelve plans of * place,” 
three plans of small parks or “* fields,” four of ** shrub- 
bery walke,’”’ four of terraced gardens, two of flower 
gardens, six plans of rose gardens, four of lakes and 
pieces of water, six of kitchen gardens, four of fruit 
houses and plant houses, besides a large number of 
plans, sketches, sections, etc, etc. All the above par- 
ticularly classified plans are taken from the grounds 
of noblemen or gentlemen of England, as laid out by 
the author. 

The multiplication of good books on this subject 
will surely lead to the best results as rega. da tasteful 
gardening about our dwellings, and to a love for ex- 
tensive grounds which will induce gentlemen of wealth 
to devote more of their broad acres to lawns and to 
parks pastured by sheep, and to landscape garden- 
ing in its broadest sense, 


DEPTH OF SOIL. 


WELLERS in the West, on prairies, or on the 
alluvial bottoms of the South, have naturally a 
sincere contempt for regions where the depth of soil 
is measured by inches, rather than feet. Nevertheless 
in the most highly cultivated parts of Europe the 
average depth of soil is about six inches. Experi- 
ments made in Germany show that if a soil six inches 
deep is represented by fifty, a soil seven inches deep 
would be represented by fifty-four, and one only three 
inches deep would be represented by thirty-eight. In 
New England the sil is probably from four to six 
inches deep, come cf the rich alluvial meadows being 
deeper, and some of the arable uplands much le3s. 
Any ‘oil can be deepened by proper cultivation, and 
every ore knows that the deeper it is the more luxuri- 
ant will be the crops. The cost of cultivating a three- 
inch goil is not very wuch leas than that of a six-inch 
soil, and the crop raised on the latter is nearly certain 
to be double that of the former, or, if we take the 
German rule, as fifty to thirty-eight. Enthusiastic 
microscopists say that they have found that the roots 
of red clover will, in some instances, penetrate to the 
depth of six feet, and those of winter wheat to adepth 
of seven feet. If planted in a deep hole filied with 
rich loam, parsnips and the like will sometimes send 
their rootiets to the bottom. All these instances are 
merely to show what vegetables will do if they havea 
chance, butitis a fair inference that the deeper a soil 
is, the deeper it will naturally bécome. A great mass 
of roots decaying every year constantly increases the 
amount of vegetable matter in the soil, makes it bet- 
ter able to resist the effects of drought, gradually con- 
verts the upper part of underlying strata into 
something better, and thus tends to increase its own 
productive powers. 


inal 
*How to Lay out a Garden, intended as a General Guide in Choosing, 
Formivg or Improving an Estate, from a Quarter of an Acre 
io Exton t, with 
mn 








a Hun¢redAcres Reference both to Design and 
Execution. By'Edward Kemp. pe Gardener, Birkenhead 
Park.—fecon American, from second London edition. Fully 
P's 4rete@ re (M New Port: Trin War € Gann, 





Vick’s CATALOGUE. — This is the first of the 
fictgl catalogues for 1873 which has cometo hanjJ. It 
has a gorgeous chromo of a Japanese coxcomb—cock’s- 
ccmb, we mean; contains “over five hundred engray- 
ings’’ (we bave not actually verified the editor's state- 
ment by counting them, but we have no doubt that it 
is correct); and has quantities of directions for al 
corts of herticuliural work. This catslogue will here- 
aiter be issued as a quarterly, at twenty-five cents 
per anrum. For details a3 to other particulars, address 
James Vick, Rochester, N. Y. 


Publishers’ Department. eo 


New York, Dee. 4, 1872. 




















A SUBSCRIPTION BOOK AGENCY, 
WHAT IS IT? 


S the canvass for subscriptions to the Chris- 

tian Union is conducted on the same plan as 

for books, we propose to give some idea of how it is 

done. It isa good way to make alittle money—or a 
great dea)! 

The gelling of books by subscription offers an attrac- 
tive, lucrative, and permanent business to all who 
have the simple qualifications for its pursuit, 

Tke Bock Agent might be, and ought to be, and 
very frequently is, the most agreeable and welcome 
sight that people can see entering their doors. The 
accor plished book canvasser is necessarily intelligent 
in mird, ccurteous in manner, a benefactor to others, 
and, pereonally, very handscmely paid for his labor. 
He benefits the public by circulating books in many 
places where the conveniences of book stores are very 
limited; he benefits publishers by actively publishing 
and selling many more of a publication than the ordi- 
nary booksellers cculd ever dispose of; and he receives 
in return, besides the satisfaction of doing good, mora 
profit than any other party concerned in a book, from 
author and printer to publisher. ‘ 

The capital required to start in this business is 
simply enough to purchaze the Cunvassing Outfit for 
the bock selected, which costs, generally from $1 50 to 
$3.00, and possibly, also (if this should bo desired), a 
specimen copy of the book itself, in its cheapest bind- 
irg, which is sold to him at half-price. 

First having ascertained something of the qualifica- 
tions and reputation for honorable dealiug borne by 
spplicants for an agercy, we assign to them .ertlusive 


“territory of their own choice, within which each agent 


Las the sole right to sell the publication in hand. The 
Agent then goes into the chosen field, and (haviog 
made himee!f thoroughly familiar with the prospectus, 
circulars descriptive of the publication, and the pub- 
lication itself), preceeds from house to house, sho wing 
the geod points of what he has to sell, and taking sub- 
criptions therefor in his canvassing book. 

When ke has taken enough subscriptions, and has 
received from us his ordered books, he proceeds to 
deliver them to his subscriders and coliect on delivery 
the full retail price, making never less than a hand- 
rome margin of clear profit on each transaction. 

For instance, take some of the returns on our file 
and see the amount of profit made by Agents: Oae 
Agent on WiiLIAM CULLEN BryYANT’s Library of 
Poetry and Song, published by us, 


For the week ending October 19th, earned....... $36.20 - 
Another agent, on another book AS -baesmen Me 
And another, for week of same date, made...... 72.20 


Later in the season, the net earnings of our Agents 
are much larger, some exceeding $100 per week, and 
others even $125 to $150 per week. Indeed, during 
lest Fall’s work on our Christian Union canvass, one 
Agent made $800 in three months ; another $537 in 
thirty-five days; another $94,40 in one wesk ; one 
#37 60 in one day, and many others equally we!], 
making from $5 and $10 to $40 per day. 

From the foregoing a good idea caa be gained of 
how well the business pays those who are now en- 
gaged in it. 

These facts are deducted from the weekly reports 
made by the Agents to our ofijce, which can be seen 
upon application. 

We are aware there is a difference in men—that all 
are rot capable to act as salesmen, yet with a few 
hours’ Gri.l we have trained and equipped an inex- 
perienced man who has produced better results 
than an old canvasser. And there are many who 
meke $5,000 per annum, and even more, out of the 
business. All depends on the tact, activity, and fidelity 
of the canvasser. 

The entira risk is taken by the publishers, who 
have immense capital invested in making large 
quantities of expensive books, paying for composi- 
tion, plates, engravirge, authors’ copyrights, adver- 
tising, rent, general expenses, etc., trusting in Agents 
to eell their productions ; but no Agent ever orders 
a copy of a book till he has secured his market for 
it. The business is a sure one if pursued with good 
senge, persistence, and strict adherence to agree- 
ments, 

It makes great difference to an Agent what isin the 
reputation of the house whose books he is selling, In 
this regard we acknowledge no superior; our goods 
always show better than our samples, unless by 80 ne ao- 
eident, which we are very glad to rectify. The names 
of the authors whose works are committed to our firm 
show where its reputation stands. The Christian Union 
is iesurled by this house, while we also publish works by 








—— 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, HARRIET BeEcHER Stowg, 
and other authors, whose fame sounds ail over the 
world. Our publications are of the very best style 
and class in every respect, and are always popular fa- 
vorites, ezsy to sell. Our prices are equitable, and 
our terms to canvassers very liberal. ‘ 

A good, paying business may thus be secured to any 
man— or, indeed, any woman, for some of the most 
snecessful canvassers are Wwomen—who can bring g 
good character, an intelligent mind, an active, ener« 
getic will, a physique which can take an open air oo« 
cupation, and a smRll nest-egg in the way of money 
enough to buy an outfit. When eneterritory is exhaus< 
ted another is cpen, and cne publication is followed 
by another, so that the business may be permas 
nent and regular as well as lucrative. We do not con- 
fine ourselves to regular professienal agents for our 
canvaseers, but likc to take fresh candidates who are 
determined to succeed—and that’s the great secret 


after all. 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, Chicago, or San Francie2o0, 








VOX POPULI. 
[We do not publish the names Of the writers of the letters we pring 
from week to week, not knowing if it would be agreeable to them, 
but both names and addresses are at the service of any who wish them.) 





HE following is a fair samole of what many 
rubscribers are doing, namely, renewing their 
subseripticns for 1873 early, so that there may be ne 
possibility ofa break in the regular rec3ipt of papers, 
snd thus also securing an early place on the new Chro- 
mo lists. We advise all others to do like wisa. 


WHITESTOWN, NrY., Nov. 23,1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forp & Lo., 

It is with pleasure thet I embrace this opportunity 
to renew my rubscription to your mo3t valuable papar, 
the Christian Union. 

Havirg taken it for the past year, [ b*came very 
much attached to it, and ssould mies it from my ta-~ 
Lie of papers so much that I siall cout nu: Lo take it, 
and, it nc cezsfary, Gropsome others. 

Iam more than pleased with my Chromos, as they 
exceed my fondest anti ipation-—having u: Vor ssen a 
singlerp: cCimen untii mine arrived. Bs ug so weil sat- 
isfied with these, I can trust you tor the next Chromo, 
and you Wiil please find encloseda P.O M. O. for the 
amcunt of subscription for the pape’, aad Caromo 
for the rext year (53955), The paper to bz sent sam 
as last year, to Yours, &e., " 








Can this be from a bachelor? 
CARBONDALE, Pa., Nov. 25, 1872, 
Messrs. J. B. Forn & Co., 
The Ch1omos came to band all right. Taey are goms 
of beavty, indeed. The best substitute for genuine ba- 
bies I cver saw. You have our thanks. 





This seems a fair compiement of the forezoing! 
CHESTER, N.H., Nov. 23, 1872. 
Messrs. J. B. Forn & Co., 

Your pretty twins arrived safely on the afternoon 
ef Thursday, Nov. 21, and have already secured a 
place in my affections second only to that oi Jubiles, 
my Prince of Cats. Thanks! Yours truly, 


Now a few words from home and chi'dren. 
De Soto, Vernon C-unty Wis.,? 
Nov. 17, 1872, 5 





Mesers. J. B. Forp & Co., 

Dear Sirs: Aiter seven months of patient waiting 
we received ourtwo babies afew daysago. We have 
never had ary fears of being vistimized—but were 
glad nevertkeiege, to receive the chromo;, My little 
gir), five yesrs old—bas, with great c.re and labor 
printed ber thanks, and will be heart-broken if I do 
not enclose her letter. The baby, @ year old, expra33- 
ed his satisfaction by repeated kisses and **Oa! poot- 
ty.” Edie should have thanked you particularly 
tor the little folks’ column which se reads; hersolf 
every week with great interest. Tho principle of 
cbristian union is very dear to us, and we feel that 
yeur paper is worthy of the warmest con nendation 
aide from the lovely present which accompanies it. 
Wishing you all success, I am, 

Yours respectfully, 

Here is little Edie’s letter which came encloied in 


the above: 
DEAR MR. BEECHER a e 

LITTLE WILLIE AND I TH4NK YOU VERY 
MUCH FOR THE PRELTY BABIES, ae 








PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Ronewals.—Subscribers whose subscription is 
about expiring (the date to be ascertained from the 
ellow address label on the paper) will do well to send 
their Renewal in time, so as te be early on the next 
ear’s Chromo-list. We have taken time by the fore- 
ock thie year, and our new Chromo 1s now making a 
printing, the original painting having been made {ex- 
resely for the Christian Union by. one of the most dis- 
i ished French-painters. Painting, Chromo-stones, 
and Printing all French, and Parisian, and of the poe § 


. i p t served! State distinct) 
best. First come firs A... 


you send s Renewal. Send $3,00 and 35 ots. in 
for mounting and mailing, ($3,35 in all.) 

Errors and Omissions.—If any subscriber 
who subscribed in time for his name to reach thts 
office by Feb. 1st, has not yet received hts Chromos, 
we shall iake it as a favor to be informed of the fact. 
Of course we have sent out lists, &c., far beyond 
that date, but we wieh to make allowance for delays 
of mails, express, and agents’ deliveries. 

Chromo Malling.—All Subscribers, omoope 
those subscribing through Agenis, who sent th 
subscription ——. by mail or paid it at the pub- 

er of Bos- 


tion office, or at ei the branch offices, in 
caneee Chicago, and who sent only $3 (or $3.28 for the 


Ch ) should remit the pub- 
eure to defray postage, so that the victures may be 
sent by madi, the offer of the Chro moe to mail-subscri= 
bers being, * deliverable at the publication office. 


' 











